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JUNE MEETING, 1894. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. M. ; the President, Dr. Gbokgb E. Ellis, 
in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the May meeting and of 
the list of donors to the Library during the month, the Cabinet- 
Keeper announced the gift of a framed portrait of Rev. Eli 
Forbes, D.D., formerly pastor of the First Parish of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. The portrait was bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Edwin Forbes Waters, of Boston.^ 

The Treasurer reported that he had received from the 
executors of the will of the late Abbott Lawrence the sum 
of three thousand dollars, the income whereof is to be expended 
in publishing the Collections and Proceedings of the Society ; 
and on his motion it was 

Voted, That a Fund be created to be called the Lawrence 
Fund, the income whereof shall be expended in accordance 
with the terms of the will of the late Abbott Lawrence. 

The President then said : — 

The recent decease of our associate, Edward Jackson Lowell, 
is an occasion alike of surprise and grief to us. He seemed to 
carry with him the promise of years and of vigor for the pur- 
suit of work most congenial to him, literary and historical, 
with fine scholarship, talents and abilities, under personal and 
social advantages most favorable to it. From the ten years of 
his pleasant and attractive association with us, and the charm 
of his activity here, we had come to look to him as one of a 
select class of our members most likely to serve us in varied 
and continuous labors with fruitful products. In the two 
volumes which we have from his pen, on " The Hessians in 
our War for Independence," and on " The Eve of the French 
Revolution," we have evidence of the fidelity of his researches 
and his fine skill in narration. 

1 For a sketch of Dr. Forbes, see 2 Proceedings, vol. vii. p. 384. 
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Within a few days the announcement has reached us of the 
death of one of our Honorary Members, the Rt. Rev. Lord 
Arthur C. Hervey, D.D., Bishop of Bath and Wells, a friend 
and correspondent of our venerable retired President, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop. Lord Arthur Hervey, whose name had 
been on our roll for upward of thirty-five years, was eminent 
aUke as a Biblical scholar and as an antiquary. For many 
years he was one of the Vice-Presidents of the Suffolk Insti- 
tute of Archaeology and Natural History ; and more recently 
he was an influential member of the commission for the 
revision of the English translation of the Bible. 

Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell was appointed to write a memoir 
of Edward J. Lowell for publication in the Proceedings ; and 
Mr. Lowell was also appointed a member of the Committee to 
print a Calendar of the Pickering Papers, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Edward J. Lowell. 

Voted, That the stated meetings of the Society for July, 
August, and September be omitted, and that the President 
and Secretary be authorized to call a special meeting if it 
should be desirable. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green then said : — 

Among the Suffolk Court Files is a large collection of 
miscellaneous manuscripts on a great variety of subjects, 
which are of much historical interest and value. Within the 
past few years these papers have been carefully arranged 
and catalogued, under the supervision of Mr. Noble, Clerk of 
the Supreme Judicial Court, by our associate Mr. William P. 
Upham, who has called my attention to three in particular 
relating to Harvard College. As they seem to be worthy of a 
place in the Proceedings of this Society, I now offer copies for 
that purpose. 

One would naturally expect to find such documents among 
the State Archives, but in early days the General Court com- 
bined among its functions both judicial and executive duties, 
as well as legislative ; and these various powers were sepa- 
rated so gradually that the exact line between them during 
the Colonial period cannot' now be drawn. This fact, perhaps, 
may explain why petitions or other papers addressed to the 
Governor, Magistrates, or Deputies should have come down 

13 
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to the present time among the Suffolk Court files. The num- 
bers given within brackets at the end of each paper correspond 
with those used in the order of their present arrangement. 

The first paper is a petition to the Magistrates, and seems to 
be in part an answer to letters sent to various churches solicit- 
ing help for the College. It relates to a period when Leonard 
Hoar was president, and the institution was weighed down 
with many disabilities. At that time an effort was making to 
raise money in order to put up a new building, which after 
many delays was finally finished ten years later. This struc- 
ture became known as Harvard Hall, and was the building 
burned down on the night of January 24, 1764, while in use 
by the General Court, which was then sitting temporarily at 
Cambridge on account of the small-pox in Boston. By this 
unfortunate fire many of the records of the College were lost, 
and the library, which contained John Harvard's bequest of 
books, was destroyed. 

All the signers to the petition lived at Roxbury ; and with 
the exception of Abraham and Isaac Newall, and perhaps of 
the Paisons and the Williamses, the signatures are autographs. 
Abraham Newall was the father of Isaac ; and, as he was an 
old man past ninety years of age at the time, and died a few 
weeks later, it is highly probable that the son wrote both 
names. 

It is interesting to note what lay nearest to the hearts of 
the petitioners in their desire to remove all temptation from 
the young men at college. To their minds the wearing of 
long hair was a lust to be mortified, and a sin to be avoided. 
Pulpits had thundered against the evil, and legislative bodies 
had tried to restrain it, but the fashion would not down at their 
bidding. The name of John Eliot, the Indian apostle, is 
found among the signers, and there is reason to believe that 
he preached the same doctrine among his native converts. 

The humble Petition of some of the people 

that lyve under the Jurisdiction of the massachusets 

government, unto our honored Magistrates this 5 day of march 1672 

Sheweth 

That whareas it hath pleased our ever honored Magistrates to send 
their letters to the Chur[ch]es, to move us to a Hberal contribution 
towards the CoUedg, and in one of those letters declared that if any of 
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the good people have any obiecsion you give us leave to propose it, and 
also are pleased to promise us, to doe your indeavor to remove the 
same. We take the boldnesse to propose an obiecsion, not with any 
intent to shorten either our owne or others hands to so good and pius 
a work, as we trust we shaall make it appeare by our actions, but our 
only scope is, to indevor the removal of an evyl (as it appeareth to us) 
in the educasion of youth at the coUedg, and that is, that they are 
brought up in such pride as doth no wayes become such as are brought 
up for the holy service of the lord, either in the magistracy, or ministry 
especialy, and in perticular in their long haire, which lust first took head, 
and brake out at the CoUedg so far as we understand and remember, and 
now it is got into our pulpets, to the great greife and offence of many 
godly hearts in the Country 

we find in the scriptures that the sons of the prophets, and such as 
were dedicated to god, were brought up in a way of mortification and 
humility, we beseech you to consider amos. 2. 11. 12. I raised up of 
your sons to be prophets and of your young men to be nazarites, is it 
not even thus o ye children of Israel saith the lord, but ye have given 
the nazarits wine to drink. Consider also pro. 16. 31 the hoary head 
is a crowne of glory if it be found in the way of righteousnesse, and are 
those haires so found, that are defiled with this lust ? we beseech you 
consider, whether all other lusts which have so incorigibly brake in upon 
our youth, have not first sprung from the incorrigablenesse of this lust 
our humble request is that you would please to use all due indeavours 
to cure this evyl. and so we commend you to the lord and to the word 
of his grace and remaine your Vmble petecinors att the thron of grac 
to assist and inable you in all your waighty consarns and remain 
your worships humble 
petitioners 
Thomas ffoster : Giles paison 

Abraham Neuall Seaner John Parpoint 

Isaac Neuell Samuell Ruggles 

Jacob nuell Robbert williams 

Robert Pepper Samvell williams 

abraham how Edward Bridge 

Samu'l may edward paison 

John watson Ritchard goad 

Ralph hemenway John Eliot 

John Bowles 
Danil bwer : [Brewer] 
Samuel gary 
Robert Seauer 
John poley 
Edward morris 
[Indorsed] M' EUjots &c peticon 
abt youths 
[1174] 
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The other two papers relate to certain details in the erection 
of the new building, and give some facts not found elsewhere. 
The initial letters in the margin of the first paper stand for 
John Leverett, Governor, and Samuel Symonds, Deputy Gov- 
ernor; and for Symon Bradstreet, Daniel Gookin, Daniel 
Denison, William Hathorne, Thomas Danforth, Edward Tyng, 
William Stoughton, and Thomas Clarke, Assistants. 



prsent 

JL. Go 

S S. D : Go 

SB: 

DG: 

DD 

WH 

TD 

ET 

WSt: 

The Cla: 



The councill do appoynt & request the comittee 
ordered to take the care for carying on the new 
building at the colledge, to take the Presid'° ace'' 
for his disburssm" there & to give him a dis- 
1 -p, „ charge, vnless they shall see just reason to except 
^g' y° same 

past by y° Council 5'" march 1674 

Edw: Rawson Secret. 



[Indorsed] Councils act S*"" 
march 1674 
for taking the 
Presidents Accounts 

[1594. Paper No. 1.] 

To the honored gouern[or, Assistan]tes And Deputyes 
now Assembled in the gen[era]ll Court 

wee whose names are herevnto subscribed, being Intrusted & Imployed 
by the worshipfuU & Reuerend gentlemen the ouerseers of the Colledge 
at Cambridge As Agents & stewards, to mannage the worke of the new 
building for the Colledge both in hyreing & paying workmen & Arti- 
ficers, in procureing & purchaseing materials And in doeing all other 
matters & things Referring to the building & finishing the sayd Col- 
ledge, And to Receiue all the Contributions that are or shall be giuen 
for this worke &c ; 

wee haue accordingly through the good hand of our god with vs ac- 
cording to the matter manner form & dimensions prescribed vnto vs, 
disbursed such contributions of moneys, corn Cattel & other goods as 
wee could procure, & haue brought the building on so farr as that the 
outside worke is for the most part finished & the liberrary compleatly 
finished & one chamber, all the rest of the house, for the present vse- 
lese, the most of the floores wants boards, 3 cases of holppacte staires 
to bee made that will not be done with a litle cost, & the greatest part 
of the house to plaister & siele withinside, wee want at least 20 tunns 
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of lymestones, 10, or 12000 foot of boards besides other materialls, 
& wee haue nothing or very litle to purchase them withall, the old 
Colledge is part of it (besides the turret) fallen down, & mens eyes 
generally vpon vs to get the new building finished, but wee haue not 
wherewithal!, most of the townes behind with a part of their subscribed 
contributions, some more some lese behind, & some towns neuer did 
contribute any thing at all, viz ; Ipswich, salem, (only m' higinson & 
m"' Batter) Andouer, hauerill, newbury, Salisbury, hampton, hingam, 
& Bradford wee cannot but thinke it great pity so much cost & charge 
as is already expended should ly dormant & of so litle vse ; as only 
the lyberarie wee would be glad & are very desireous it might be fin- 
ished if wee had wherewithal! wee feare the chimneys may sufer much 
damage by being out of vse so long 
which is signified by you[r] Worships seruants 
Cambridge this 29* of may [16]77 

William Manning 
John Coopee 
[Indorsed] M' Manning & m' Coopers 
petition to y^ Gen' Court 
30 may 1677 
[1594. Paper No. 2.] 

This Report on the part of Mr. Manning and Deacon Cooper 
shows to what straits in raising money the College was put at 
that time, in order to erect the building ; and subscriptions 
had then been coming in for some years. The authorities 
were very glad to receive corn and cattle, and other produce 
and stock from the farmers of the neighborhood, all which 
could be converted into ready cash. The erection of the 
Hall cost the little settlements of the Colony, in proportion 
to their means, a larger amount of labor, money, and thought, 
many times over, than did that of Memorial Hall, soon after 
the Rebellion. A great contrast is suggested here between 
these humble efforts of two centuries and a quarter ago and 
those put forth at the present day. Now, when President 
Eliot wants a huge edifice for a museum or a dormitory, he 
has little more to do than to say " -iEdificetur," and the work 
is done. It is well, however, occasionally to turn back and 
study the narrow circumstances of the College in the earlier 
days of its history, and thus to learn of the privations prac- 
tised by the friends of the institution at that period. 

The Report also shows another interesting fact, that one of 
the first rooms finished in the building was intended for the 
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library, small though it was at that time. It bears witness to 
the value and importance of the use of books in the education 
of young men, as held by the founders of the College. 

President Quincy, in his " History of Harvard University " 
(I. 43), gives a vignette of the first Harvard Hall, as taken 
in a reduced form from an old engraving of the College build- 
ings, which was published originally in July, 1726, and again 
with some changes a few years later. There are in the 
Cabinet of the Historical Society copies of both these prints, 
which were given on October 27, 1795. 

The Society also possesses a piece of embroidery, ten inches 
by nine in size, representing a large brick structure, which 
was intended probably for one of the College buildings. It is 
set in a black frame, with glass in front, though nothing is 
known now in regard to its history, not even when it was 
added to the Cabinet, which must have been during the early 
days of the Society. Perhaps it was given at the quarterly 
meeting, on October 27, 1795, as at that time " a View of the 
ancient Halls of Harvard, Stoughton, and Massachusetts ; and 
a View of Yale College " were presented by Colonel William 
Scollay ; and this may have been considered as of too little 
importance for special mention. A detailed account of the 
first of these Views is given in the Proceedings (XVIII. 318- 
822) with a fac-simile of the engraving. The View of Yale 
College is an old print made during the administration of 
Jonathan Law as Governor of Connecticut, who served in that 
capacity from the year 1741 till his death, on November 6, 
1750. It was « Engrav'd & Printed by T. Johnston Sold by 
I Buck at y" Spectacles in Queen-street Boston." 

In the first volume of " The Harvard Book " (Cambridge, 
1875), is a description of Stoughton Hall, by the late Rev- 
erend Samuel Longfellow, who in a note (page 80) alludes to 
a view of the original building which is introduced in the 
background of a portrait of Stoughton, now hanging in the 
great dining-room of Memorial Hall. Mr. Longfellow says: 
" There may also be seen a representation of the building in a 
tapestry in the rooms of the Historical Society, in Boston," 
— evidently referring to this piece of embroidery in the 
Cabinet. He is probably mistaken in considering it a repre- 
sentation of Stoughton Hall, as it bears a much closer resem- 
blance to the original Harvard, which was destroyed in the 
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early part of the year 1764. My own theory is that the work 
was intended to represent Harvard, while still standing, by 
some girl deft with the needle in order to show her aptness, 
much in the same way as girls used to make samplers. On the 
roof of the building are shown two winged-figures or angels, 
supporting what may have been meant for a symbol of some 
kind, — perhaps a hive with bees flying around, — with a scroll 
between them, on which is a Latin motto, which reads (as 
nearly as I can make it out, though I do not attempt a trans- 
lation): "Neo. A PR^SEPIBUS [A] RceNT " (see Virgil's 
Georgics IV. 168 ; also ^neid I. 435). While the resemblance 
between the embroidered work and Harvard Hall might be 
much closer, I think that the needle-woman had in mind that 
structure. 

Mr. Hamilton A. Hill spoke as follows : — 

At the June meeting a year ago, our associate. Dr. Green, 
who, in response to an invitation, had been appointed delegate 
to represent the Society at the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the American Philosophical Society, reported on his 
visit to Philadelphia on that occasion, and, in the course of 
his remarks, referred particularly and with much interest 
to the venerable president of that Society, Frederick Fraley. 
On the 28th of May last, Mr. Fraley completed his ninetieth 
year ; and, to commemorate the event, a dinner was given in 
his honor, at the Union League Club, by two hundred or more 
of his fellow-citizens and friends, representing the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the learned societies and other organiza- 
tions with which he has been closely identified during his long 
and useful career. It was my good fortune to be present at 
this dinner, and I feel that a brief reference to it may well 
have a place in our Proceedings. 

One of the speakers at the dinner. Provost Pepper, called 
attention to the fact that Mr. Fraley had lived more than one 
third as long as Harvard had existed ; that two such lifetimes 
as his would exceed considerably the age of the University of 
Pennsylvania ; and that his actual time of service as one 
of the trustees of the University, exceeding forty years, 
would cover more than a quarter of its history. Mr. Fraley 
is the only surviving founder of the Franklin Institute, estab- 
lished in 1824 ; and Dr. Coleman Sellers said that to him, then 
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a very young man, was due the credit of its establishment, 
and, in that connection, that he had done much in fostering and 
encouraging the arts in the city of Philadelphia. He became 
a member of the American Philosophical Society in 1842,i and 
has been its President since January, 1880. He was one of 
the founders of the Philadelphia Board of Trade in 1834, and 
has been one of its board of directors during the sixty years 
that have intervened. 

The remarkable thing about Mr. Fraley's honorable old age 
is that he still fills with all his wonted ability and eificiency 
the various responsible positions which he has held for so 
many years. He is to-day chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the University ; and President of the Philosophical Society, 
of the National Board of Trade, of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, and of the Western Saving Fund, an institution which 
holds on deposit eight millions of dollars. As he enters upon 
his tenth decade, he illustrates, as few men have been per- 
mitted to do, " how far the gulf stream of our youth may flow 
into the arctic regions of our lives." 

At our meeting last month, special mention was made of the 
three senior members of our own Society, the last of whom 
had just completed half a century in its membership ; and ap- 
propriate recognition was given to their eminent worth, in both 
public and private life. It is gratifying and refreshing to 
observe such evidences of the consideration and appreciation, 
shown by many of the most learned and best men in cities 
like Boston and Philadelphia, for advanced years rounding 
out upright and useful lives, for the full maturity of noble 
character, and for the final endeavors which complete and 
crown long-continued and honorable public service. Such 
marks of respect are not only prompted by all that is high- 
est in our common nature, but they are enjoined upon us by 
our holy religion, one of whose earliest inculcations was : 
"Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honor the 
face of the old man, for I am the Lord." 

The Hon. Mellen Chamberlain then spoke substantially 
as follows : — 

1 He is No. 1170 on the list of members. Dr. William H. Furness, who was 
elected a member in 1840, is No. 1130. 
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In a large mass of manuscripts relating to Chelsea history, 
which for more than a century have lain remote from that 
place and unknown, and recently come into my possession, I 
have found a scrap of paper which imports a fact of consider- 
able interest that seems hitherto to have escaped notice. I 
have made no exhaustive study of the subject presented by 
the paper, which to me is an isolated fact thus far affording no 
clew to other essential facts. I therefore call the attention of 
the Society to it, hoping to elicit to-day, or on some future 
day, additional information respecting it. The paper reads as 
follows : — 

Boston Dec 14. 1781 
Received of the congregation of Chelzea nine pounds fourteen shil- 
lings & 4 for the destressed inhabitants of South Carolina & Georgia 
who are driven from their habitations by the British troops, — in behalf 
of Isaac Smith Esq., 

Nath'"' Austin. 
£9. 14. 4 

This document certifies that the small congregation of farm- 
ers living chiefly in what is now Revere, under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. Dr. Phillips Payson, raised and paid over to 
Isaac Smith,! doubtless an agent authorized to receive it, a 
considerable sum of money for the relief of a people remote, 
and with whom they could have had no personal relations ; 
and that they did this at a time when, as their town records 
show, they had been greatly distressed to raise their quota of 
soldiers for the Continental army. These circumstances lead 
to the conjecture that the Chelsea contribution must have 
been part of a more general contribution, in which Boston and 
the towns in its vicinity, and perhaps the State, participated. 
And if so, it is a little remarkable that no mention has been 
made of it by any historian of Massachusetts known to me, 
and that it escaped the notice of the late Richard Frothing- 
ham, whose study of an event with which it may have been 
connected was, as always, very thorough. I allude to the 
colonial relief of the people of Boston, distressed by the opera- 

1 It is noticeable tliat Isaac Smith, who received the Chelsea donation for 
South Carolina and Georgia in 1781, was the Boston agent, or one of the agents, 
who in 1775 (for these contributions continued as late as 1776) received contri- 
butions from other places " for the benefit of the sufferers in Boston." This 
seems to indicate some connection between the two transactions. 

14 
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tion of the Boston Port Bill, in 1774, fully set forth in the 
correspondence edited and printed by Mr. Frothingham in 
vol. iv., ser. 4, of our Collections. A brief recital of the 
circumstances, and of what was done by South Carolina and 
Georgia for the relief of Boston in 1774 and 1776,^ may pos- 
sibly throw some light upon what seems to have been done for 
those States in their distress seven years later, in 1781. 

The proximate cause of the Boston Port Bill was the de- 
struction of the East India Company's tea, in Boston harbor, 
December 16, 1773, with the concurrence of the chiefs of the 
patriotic party. This act, though not that of the town in 
its municipal capacity, was regarded as such by the British 
ministry, it having been prompted by its principal citizens , 
and, as a punishment, the port of Boston was closed to sea- 
borne commerce, foreign and coast-wise, with some exceptions. 
The Bill passed May 31, 1774, to take effect the first of June 
following, was to remain in force until the town should pay for 
the tea destroyed, and certain other damages to property. 

The consequences were immediate and disastrous, involving 
all classes and conditions of persons living in a sea-port dis- 
trict. It not only closed the port to commerce, but paralyzed 
all industries depending upon commerce. 

When this state of things became known in the other colo- 
nies, it excited pity for the suffering people, and led to gener- 
ous efforts for their relief. From every colony from Maine to 
Georgia, and even from Canada, on the north, and from St. 
Eustasia, on the south, came contributions of corn, wheat, rice, 
rye, oats, cattle, sheep, and money, as the circumstances of 
each community and facility of conveyance made most appro- 
priate and convenient. 

More touching even than these generous contributions, were 
letters of sympathy for their suffering and words of cheer and 
confidence as to their final triumph in a cause to which no 
colony could feel indifferent. In no instance do I recall a 
word of reproach respecting the conduct of the people of 
Boston which had brought upon them their heavy punish- 
ment ; and only one letter — that from Groton, Massachusetts 
— which cautioned the town to " avoid all mobs, riots, and 
tumults, and the insultings of private persons and property." 

1 South Carolina sent 375 tierces, and Georgia 63 casts of rice. 
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Primarily and most deeply the people of Boston were 
sufferers ; but not they alone, for Charlestown was then essen- 
tially, as in later times legally, a part of the port of Boston ; 
and, August 9, 1774, Boston voted that " our sister town of 
Charlestown is equally entitled to a certain part of the dona- 
tions that ai-e and may be received for the employment and 
relief of such persons as are sufferers by the operation of the 
Boston Port-Bill." 

That the contribution of the Chelsea farmers was prompted 
by a grateful remembrance of some direct or indirect partici- 
pation in the relief afforded seven years before, by South 
Carolina and Georgia, I have no evidence.^ But if so, we 
might reasonably expect to find that Maiden, Cambridge, 
Medford, Charlestown, Brighton, Brookline, Roxbury, Dor- 
chester, and perhaps Quincy, Weymouth, and even Hingham, 
would feel themselves under similar obligations. And this 
possible state of facts has led me to read carefully the Boston 
Port-Bill. I find that though historians have stated its gene- 
ral effect accurately, they do not appear to have considered 
its effect upon the towns surrounding Boston, by the definition 
in the Bill of the easterly boundary of the Port of Boston, 
which was by a line drawn from Nahant Point to Point Alder- 
ton. So that every " quay, wharf, or place, as well as every 
island, creek, landing-bank or other place within the Bay," 
thus defined, was closed to " every ship, lighter, boat, or bot- 
tom " for commercial uses. A glance at the map shows what 
towns whose rivers or creeks reach up from Boston harbor 
proper would be affected by the inclusive terms of the Bill ; 
and every one familiar with the history of those towns knows 
that then the profits of farmers were largely derived from the 
sale of their hay, vegetables, and live-stock to foreign-bound 
vessels, all of M'hich were destroyed by the shutting up of the 
port of Boston. I know that this was seriously felt by the 
people of Chelsea at the time ; but I do not know that either 
they, or those similarly situated, participated in the relief 
afforded to Boston and Charlestown. 

However this may have been, or whether the Chelsea con- 
tribution was isolated, or, as is most probable, part of a larger 
contribution, the circumstance, which seems to have been for- 

1 There is no entry, sare of births, deaths, and marriages, in the Chelsea 
church records kept by Dr. Payson, from February 11, 1776, to April 25, 1782. 
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gotten, is honorable to all who took part in it ; and my purpose 
in making this communication is (with your aid, which I soli- 
cit) to promote a fuller investigation of the matter, with the 
view to placing upon our records an interesting unrecorded 
fact in the history of the Commonwealth. 

Rev. Edwabd G. Porter presented a bound copy of an old 
French play, the scene of which is laid during our Revolu- 
tionary War, and said : — 

As members of this Society we are not supposed to cultivate 
romantic literature very extensively, yet I presume we are not 
indifferent to the impression which prominent events in our 
history have made upon the popular mind at home and abroad, 
as seen in occasional works of fiction. 

Some time ago I chanced to fall in with a copy of an old 
play which was brought out in Paris in 1829 at the Th^&tre de 
Madame. It is one of the many joint productions of Scribe & 
M^lesville,^ and bears the title " La Boh^mienne, ou TAm^rique 
en 1775. Drame Historique en cinq Actes et en prose." 

The scene is laid mostly in Boston, partly at the country- 
seat of " Lord " Gage, the governor, who is correctly repre- 
sented as good-natured and peaceably disposed, but disturbed 
by public anxiety and domestic grief, and like most of his 
countrymen, looking at us through the wrong end of the 
telescope, and minimizing our strength, our spirit, and our 
practical unanimity. 

The piece de resistance is the governor's secretary, who bears 
the appropriate name of Sir Cokney, a young swell, fresh from 
London, who has evidently come over with the purpose of 
marrying Gage's daughter. He cannot endure the Boston 
climate, nor the ways of the people. His dulness of intuition, 
his garrulity, and his amazing indiscretion are continually 
bringing him into trouble. He goes into a restaurant and calls 
for tea, to the consternation of everybody, though he cannot 
see why. He turns up at Lexington, and is frightened at 
seeing the farmers running across the fields, armed with sticks 
and axes and scythes, and shouting, " Down with the English ! 
Down with the Redcoats ! " He is greatly relieved when his 

1 M^lesville is the pseudonym of A. H. J. Duveyrier, who wrote " Le Bon 
Homme Richard." 
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commander orders a retreat, and the troops hasten back to 
town, as he says, " with accelerated pace," under a shower of 
stones raining upon them on all sides. 

Strange to say, there is no mention of Concord in the book, 
— an unpardonable omission even for a Frenchman. There 
are naturally some anachronisms, and of course there is a duel. 
For dramatic effect, the battle of Bunker Hill follows directly 
after that of Lexington, and the evacuation is not long 
delayed. 

The sentiment of the play is decidedly in favor of the Amer- 
ican cause, though not bitter toward England. France takes 
the part of the colonies, and has a ship in our harbor. Allu- 
sions are made to Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, 
Clinton, and Burgoyne ; also to Beacon Hill and " Funnel " 
Hall. The most prominent American officer takes the name 
of Lionel Lincoln, evidently borrowed from Cooper's novel 
which appeared a few years before this play was written. 

When Gage is about to embark, he is charged to convey to 
the king and Parliament the demands of the colonies ; namely, 
equal rights, equal taxes, and liberty under law. For Ameri- 
cans are citizen soldiers ; not revolted slaves, but free men who 
before the world proclaim their independence and defend it. 

Of the romance running agreeably through the comedy I have 
nothing to say, except that the heroine is a pleasing character, 
and the tribute paid to domestic life in America is very 
graceful. 

I do not find that the play was ever translated or ever given 
in America. Certainly it would never be given in England ; 
and now, as the style is somewhat antiquated, though easy and 
bright, it could not probably be reproduced anywhere, unless 
the rising tide of dramatic study in New England should give 
it a place among amateur performances. 

The Theatre de Madame was so called in honor of the 
Duchess de Berry, who was its patron from 1820 to 1830. It 
still exists, under the name of Gymnase, in the Boulevard 
Bonne Nouvelle. 

I have obtained this reprint from Paris, and am happy to 
place it upon our shelves. 

Mr. Chaeles C. Smith then spoke, in substance, as 
follows : — 
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Some years ago I communicated, for publication in the 
Proceedings, the late Rev. Dr. John Pierce's notes on the 
Commencements at Harvard University, 1803-1848, from his 
manuscript memoirs in the possession of this Society .^ I 
desire now to communicate his notes on the Anniversary 
Meetings of the Phi Beta Kappa Society during the same 
period. As is well known to our older members. Dr. Pierce 
was remarkably exact and methodical in all his ways, and 
during this period of forty-six years he missed only one anni- 
versary meeting of the Society, — that held in 1808. But such 
was his extreme aversion to the use of wine and cigars that 
he dined with the members only twenty-one times. His notes 
are therefore mainly confined to the public exercises ; but in a 
few instances he has given a hint of what was said at the din- 
ners, from which reporters have always been excluded. Like 
Dr. Pierce's Commencement Notes this record is probably 
unique, and it supplies some facts nowhere else preserved. As 
I notice here this afternoon our valued associates, the President 
and the Treasurer of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, I shall take 
the liberty of reading a few short extracts in which they may 
be specially interested. In printing it I shall add a few notes, 
which have been rendered desirable by the length of time since 
the record was made. 

Some Notes on the Anniversary Meetings of the Phi Eeta Kappa 
Society, Alpha of Massachusetts, 1803-1848. 

[1803.] 

1 Sep. At Anniversary of the O B K. The poem by B'r Jenks '^ 
on The Social Principle was well received. 

The oration by B'r Pipon ' on Man consisted of miscellaneous and 
severely critical remarks on man. 

[1804.] 

30 Aug. Met the 4> B K. After transacting the business of the 
day, we proceeded to the Episcopal Church. 

1 See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. pp. 167-263. 

2 Rev. William Jenks, D.D., born at Newton, Mass., Nov. 25, 1778 ; graduated 
at Harvard University in 1797 ; died in Boston, Nov. 13, 1866. A memoir of 
him, by Eev. George W. Blagden, D.D., is in Proceedings, vol. x. pp. 105-112. 

' Eev. John Pipon, born in Boston, Jan. 4, 1765 ; graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1792 ; ordained at Taunton, Mass., Jan. 15, 1800 ; died there Jan. 7, 
1821. See Emery's Ministry of Taunton, vol. ii. pp. 132-138. 
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The exercises were introduced by tausick. 
B'r Emerson ^ then prayed. 

B'r Allyn of Duxbury ^ gave us an ingenious oration on Friend- 
ship. 

B'r Knapp,^ Boston, delivered a poem. 

[1805.] 

29 Aug. With the * B K. The exercises at the Episcopal Church 
were introduced by instrumental musick. Then followed prayer by Dr. 
Kirkland.* 

To this succeeded an elegant oration on Law by Peter Thacher, Esq.^ 

Kev. T. M. Harris ' delivered a poem on Patronage of Genius. 

After this an oration by Dr. Fiske ' of Worcester closed the per- 
formances. 

The following officers were chosen for the next year, — Eev. John 
T. Kirkland, D.D., President; Eev. Wm. Jenks, Vice-President; 
Sidney Willard, A. M., Secretary ; Abra. Biglow, Esq., Treasurer. 

[1806.] 

28 Aug. Met the * B K in the chapel of Harvard University. At 
twelve the members walked in long procession to the meetinghouse, 
where Brother Harris * of Dorchester prayed. Brother Benjamin Whit- 
well' [1790] of Augusta delivered an acceptable poem. Brother 

^ Rev. William Emerson, born in Concord, Mass., May 6, 1769 ; graduated at 
Harvard University in 1789 ; died In Boston, May 12, 1811. A memoir of him 
by Rev. S. C. Thacher Is in 2 Collections, vol. i, pp. 254-258. 

^ Rev. John Allyn, D.D., born in Barnstable, Maes., Mar. 21, 1767 ; graduated 
at Harvard University in 1785 ; ordained at Duxbury, Dec. 3, 1788 ; died there 
July 19, 1833. A memoir of him by Rev. Convers Francis, D.D., is in 3 Collec- 
tions, vol. V. pp. 245-252. 

' John Knapp, born in Boston, April 3, 1779; graduated at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1800; died in Boston, March 9, 1849. 

* Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, D.D., at this time minister of the New South 
Church in Boston, afterward President of Harvard University. He was born at 
Little Falls, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1770 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1789 ; died 
in Boston, April 26, 1840. 

5 Peter Oxenbridge Thacher, bom in Maiden, Mass., Dec. 22, 1776 ; graduated 
at Harvard University in 1796 ; died in Boston, Feb. 22, 1843. 

' Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, D.D., born in Charlestown, July 7, 1768; 
graduated at Harvard University in 1787; died in Boston, April 8, 1842. A 
memoir of him by Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D.D., is in 4 Collections, 
vol. ii. pp 130-155. 

' Oliver Fiske, M.D., bom in Brookfleld, Sept. 2, 1762 ; graduated at Harvard 
University in 1787 ; settled in Worcester ; and died in Boston, Jan. 25, 1837. 

,8 Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, D.D. 

^ Counsellor-at-law, born in Boston, June 21, 1772; died of consumption on 
the voyage from Charleston, S. C, to New York, April 5, 1825. See Columbian 
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Thomas B. Adams * [1790] then delivered an oration on Philosophy. 
Although there was such a numerous concourse of brethren, but 30 of 
us dined together at Porter's. I asked the blessing. Brother Dehon ^ 
returned thanks. Such was the extravagance exhibited in giving $70 
for the theatrical musicians, who were a nuisance, and in paying for 25 
dinners which were not eaten, that I now feel resolved never to dine 
with the Society again. Expenses to each one was $5.70. 

[1807.] 

27 Aug. Attended the anniversary meeting of the * B K. Dr. 
Kirkland having declined being any longer President, Rev. Joseph 
McKean was chosen President; Andrew Ritchie, Esq., Vice President; 
Peter Nurse, A.M., Cor. Sec. & Recording. A procession was formed 
at the chapel and went to the meetinghouse, where Rev. Dr. Holmes ' 
prayed, and Rev. Theodore Dehon of Newport [1795] delivered an 
elegant oration on Literature. Instead of dining with the Society, 
where there is commonly a great deal of extravagance, I invited a few 
friends who dined with me at Brookline. 

[1809.] 

31 Aug. The $ B K had their anniversary. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy was chosen President ; Loammi Baldwin, Esq., 
V. Pres't. 

At 12 a numerous company of the Society walked in procession to 
the meetinghouse. 

The Rev. Dr. Kendal * began the exercises with prayer. 

The Rev. Jos, S. Buckminster^ delivered a highly polished and 

Centinel, April 20, 1825. The title of Mr. Whitwell's poem was "Experience, or 
Folly as it flies." 

1 Son of President John Adams, born in Braintree, Sept. 15, 1772 ; died in 
Quincy, March 12, 1832. 

2 Rev. Theodore Dehon, D.D., then rector of an Episcopal church in Newport, 
R. I., afterward Bishop of South Carolina He was born in Boston, Dec. 8, 
1776 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1795 ; died at Charleston, S. C, Aug. 
6, 1817. 

8 Rev. Abiel Holmes, D.D., at this time minister of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge ; born in Woodstock, Ct., Dec. 24, 1763 ; graduated at Yale College in 
1783 ; died at Cambridge, June 4, 1837. A memoir of him by Rev. William 
Jenks, D.D., is in 3 Collections, vol. vii. pp. 270-282. 

* Rev. James Kendall, D.D., born at Sterling, Mass., Nov. 3, 1769 ; graduated 
at Harvard University in 1796; ordained minister of the First Church in Ply= 
mouth, Jan. 1, 1800; died there March 17, 1859. See Palmer's Harvard 
Necrology, pp. 216-220. 

6 Born in Portsmouth, N. H., May 26, 1784 ; graduated at Harvard University 
In 1800 ; died in Boston, June 9, 1812. A memoir of him by Hon. James Savage 
is in 2 Collections, vol. ii. pp. 271-274. 
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ingenious oration on The Dangers and Duties of Literary Men. It 
was 55 minutes in length, & was received with the utmost attention & 
approbation. 

Mr. Jos. Head * delivered a poem on Enthusiasm, which succeeding 
so elegant an oration was heard to great disadvantage. 

1 did not dine with the Society. 

[1810.] 

30 Aug. Attended the exercises of the $ B K at Cambridge. 

Rev. Thaddeus Fiske ^ of West Cambridge made a very appropriate 
prayer. 

Brother William Allen ' delivered an oration on " The Misapplication 
of Talents," of 30 minutes. It was well written, and though he had 
but a few days to prepare it, as he was the substitute of Wm. Tudor, it 
was well delivered memoriter. 

The poem by Washington Alston * was received with great emotions 
of pleasure by those who heard it. But as he spake very low, & I was 
in a lateral situation, I was in the number of those who did not hear 
enough to form a correct judgment of its worth. It was 55 minutes in 
length. 

[1811.] 

29 August, I attended the anniversary of the * B K. 

The Rev. Horace Holley ^ introduced the exercises with a short and 
very pertinent prayer. 

John Stickney, Esq.,' delivered an oration, of | hour, on The Quali- 
fications of a Statesman. Through the course of it I reproached 
myself with the obtuseness of my faculties, as there was so large a 
portion of it of which I could not form the trace of a conception. But 
on mentioning my difficulty to intelligent men, I found that I was not 

' A merchant, born in Boston, Aug. 20, 1785 ; graduated at Harvard University 
in 1804 ; died in Wheeling, Virginia, April 11, 1882. 

2 Born at Weston, Mass., June 22, 1762 ; graduated at Harvard University in 
1785 ; died in Charlestown, Nov. 14, 1855. See Palmer's Harvard Necrology, 
pp. 67, 68. 

" Rev. William Allen, D.D , afterward President of Bowdoin College, born in 
Pittsfleld, Mass., Jan. 1, 1784 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1802 ; died at 
Northampton, Mass., July 16, 1868. 

* Washington Allston was born at Waccamaco, S. C, Nov. 5, 1779; graduated 
at Harvard University in 1800 ; died in Cambridge, July 9, 1843. 

* At that time minister of the HoUis St. Church, Boston ; born at Salisbury, 
Conn., Feb. 13, 1781 ; died on the voyage from New Orleans to New York, July 
31, 1827. 

« A physician, born at Newburyport, Feb. 24, 1784 ; graduated at Harvard 
University in 1804 ; died at Newbury, Dec. 14, 1833. 

15 
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alone. In short, I could compare it to nothing more striking than a 
dark night now and then enlightened by flashes of lightning. 

After this succeeded a poem by Dr. Bigelow * on the Difficulties of a 
Professional Life, admirably pourtrayed but miserably delivered. 

I did not dine with the Society ; but I am told that Sawney Biglow,'' 
so called, & Baldwin exhibited great humour in Hudibrastick and Pin- 
darick strains. 

[1812.] 

27 August, met <5 B K. 

Rev. Wm. E. Channing ' prayed. 

Edward Everett ^ delivered a fine poem on " Columbian Bards." 

James Savage, Esq.,° gave an oration on " The Influence of Religion 
upon Letters." 

The audience was larger & more respectable than a similar occasion 
has ever attracted. 

[1813.] 

26 August, attended the exercises of $ B K at Cambridge. 

The meeting was fuller than was ever before known, both of mem- 
bers & of auditors. 

The Rev. Dr. Harris ° made the introductory prayer. 

Mr. Alexander H. Everett ' delivered an oration, 55 minutes long, on 
The Character and Writings of Edmund Burke. 

Mr. Nath. L. Frothingham * delivered a poem on Genius, 35 minutes 
long. 

1 Jacob Bigelow, M.D., born at Sudbury, Mass., Feb. 2?, 1787 ; graduated at 
Harvard University in 1806 ; died in Boston, Jan. 10, 1879. A memoir of him by 
Rev. George E. Ellis, CD., is in Proceedings, vol. xvii. pp. 383-467. 

2 William Biglow, born in Weston, Mass., Sept. 22, 1773 ; graduated at Har- 
vard University in 1794 ; died in Boston, Jan, 12, 1844. The poem recited by 
him on this occasion was printed at the time under the title of " Commencement, 
a Poem : or rather Commencement of a Poem." A copy is in the library of this 
Society. 

' Minister of the Federal St. Church, Boston, born at Newport, R. I., April 7, 
1780 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1798 ; died at Bennington, Vermont, 
Oct. 2, 1842. 

* Born at Dorchester, April 11, 1794 ; graduated at Harvard University in 
1811 ; died in Boston, Jan. 15, 1865. The poem was privately printed, without a 
title-page, and is now scarce. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 176. 

5 Born in Boston, July 13, 1784 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1803 ; 
died in Boston, March 8, 1873. A memoir of him by Hon. George S. Hillard is 
in Proceedings, vol. xvi. pp. 117-153. See also 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 169. 

' Rev. Thaddeus M. Harris, D.D. See note, ante, p. 111. 

' Born in Boston, March 19, 1790; graduated at Harvard University in 1806; 
died in Canton, China, June 29, 1847. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 171. 

* Born in Boston, July 23, 1793 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1811 ; 
died in Boston, April 4, 1870. A memoir of him by Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, 
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Both of them spoke too low to be distinctly heard over the house. 
Mr. F. is a very elegant speaker. 

[1814.] 

1 Sep. Attended exercises of the <I> B K. 

Rev. Henry Colman ^ prayed, 15 minutes. 

Geo. Ticknor ^ delivered a popular oration on The Literature of 
Greece, 35 minutes. 

The poem failed by the illness of Samuel Gilman, A.M.,' who was 
to have delivered it. 

[1815.] 

31 August, at the exercises of the $ B K at Cambridge. 

Rev. Abiel Abbot * of Beverly made a short and appropriate prayer. 

Wm. Tudor, Esq.,' delivered an oration on the subjects which Amer- 
ica would furnish for future poets. 

Mr. Samuel Gilman delivered a poem, of an hour and 20 minutes, on 
Human Life. There was much humour, some pathos, and a consid- 
erable interest in this production. His compliments, however, to sev- 
eral gentlemen who were present, and who were called by name, were 
somewhat indelicate, and to many, and especially to some of the gen- 
tlemen concerned, peculiarly disgusting. He was one hour and 20 
minutes in length. 

1 dined at Professor Hedge's with Mr. & Miss Elliott, Mr. Rutledge, 
& Mr. Kinloch of South Carolina, &c. Took coffee at the President's. 

[1816.] 
29 August, met * B K. 
Brother Lowell^ made a short & appropriate prayer. 

D.D., is in Proceedings, vol. xi. pp. 371-386. See also 2 Proceedings, vol. v. 
p. 175. 

' At that time minister at Hingham, Mass., born in Boston, Sept. 12, 1785 ; 
died at Islington, England, Aug. 14, 1849. 

^ Born in Boston, Aug. 1, 1791 ; died there Jan. 26, 1871. A memoir of him 
by William W. Greenough is in Proceedings, vol. xx. pp. 384-391. 

2 Rev. Samuel Gilman, D.D., born in Gloucester, Mass., Feb. 16, 1791 ; grad- 
uated at Harvard University in 1811 ; died at Kingston, Mass., Feb. 8, 1858. 
See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 176. 

* Born at Andover, Mass., Aug. 17, 1770 ; graduated at Harvard University 
in 1792 ; died at Staten Island, N. Y., June 7, 1828. 

5 The younger William Tudor, born in Boston, Jan. 28, 1779 ; graduated at 
Harvard University in 1796 ; died in Rio Janeiro, March 9, 1830. A memoir of 
him by Charles C. Smith is in Proceedings, vol. i. pp. 429-433. 

' Bev, Charles Lowell, D.D., born in Boston, Aug. 15, 1782; graduated at 
Harvard University in 1800; died in Cambridge, Jan. 20, 1861. A memoir of 
him by Rev. William Jenks, D.D., is in Collections, vol. v. pp. 427-440. 
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B'r Francis C. Gray ' delivered a sensible oration on History. 
B'r Henry Ware, Jun','^ gave a fine poem on " Travellers." 
The assembly was large & highly respectable ; and the members of 
the Society present were more numerous than common. 

[1817.] 

[28 August.] At * B K, Cambridge. 

Eev. Benjamin Tappan ' made a prayer of 15 minutes. 

Wm. Crafts, Jr., Esq.,* of Charleston, S. C, delivered an oration on 
the means of national greatness, 50 minutes long. It contained several 
brilliant passages, but was somewhat desultory. His elocution was 
forcible and genteel. Having but imperfectly committed it to memory 
he had frequently to recur to his manuscript. This soon became sepa- 
rated, and was scattered over the cushion & floor, but the orator not- 
withstanding betrayed no marks of perturbation or confusion. His 
notice of Bp. Dehon's recent death was very touching. 

John Ware, M. D.,^ next delivered the poem, of 33 minutes, on Novels. 
It was chaste and humorous, but seldom arose to wit. The Society 
dined in University Hall. I counted 150 members who walked in pro- 
cession. The audience was, as usual, large & highly respectable. 

[1818.] 

Thursday, 27 Aug. . . . There was then [after the speaking for the 
Boylston prizes] the longest procession we have ever had of members 
of the <J> B K, who walked from the chapel to the meetinghouse. Rev. 
James Flint ' began with a very appropriate prayer of 5 minutes. 
Edw. T. Channing, Esq.,' delivered a fine oration on Indepen- 

1 Born in Salem, Sept. 19, 1790; graduated at Harvard University in 1809; 
died in Boston, Deo. 29, 1866. See Palmer's Harvard Necrology, pp. 120, 121. 

2 Born in Hingham, April 21, 1794: graduated at Harvard University in 
1812 , died in Framingham, Sept. 22, 1843. A memoir of him by Cliarles C. 
Smith is in Proceedings,, vol. ii. pp. 278-282; see also 2 Proceedings, vol. v. 
p. 177. 

3 Born in West Newbury, Nov. 7, 1788; graduated at Harvard University 
in 1805 ; died in Augusta, Me., Dec. 22, 1863. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 170. 

* Born in Charleston, S. C, Jan. 24, 1787 ; graduated at Harvard University 
in 1805 : died at Ballston Springs, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1826. See 2 Proceedings, 
vol v. p. 170. 

5 Born in Hingham, Dec. 19, 1795 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1813 ; 
died in Boston, April 29, 1864. 

" Born in Reading, Mass., Dec. 10, 1781 ; graduated at Harvard University 
in 1802 ; died in Salem, March 4, 1855. See Palmer's Harvard Necrology, pp. 
39, 40. 

' Professor of Rhetoric. He was born in Newport, R. I., Dec. 12, 1790; was 
temporarily in the class of 1808 ; was made a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in that year ; and died in Cambridge, Feb. 8, 1856. 
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dence in Literary Pursuits ; Wm. H. Gardiner ' a classical poem on 
Taste. 

About 50 members then dined together at University Hall. I asked 
the blessing. No thanks. The audience was large & brilliant, & the 
exercises appeared to give universal satisfaction. Members of the 
Society present whom I can recollect 115 ; before me 34. 

[1819.] 

Thursday, 26 August, I was present at the exercises of prize decla- 
mations & of the $ B K. . . . 

Then a procession, consisting of 160 members of the 4> B K Society 
moved in procession to the meetinghouse, where there was no prayer, 
as is usual. Pro. Brazer ^ [1813] delivered an acceptable oration, " A 
Comparison of Ancient & Modern Literature," & Gushing ' [1817] a 
poem on I cannot tell what. The former 45 minutes ; the latter 35. 
A large & brilliant audience. Fine day. Members older than I, 26 
present. 

[1820.] 

On Thursday, 31 Aug. . . . The declamations began at X., & closed 
at XII., when there was a long procession of the O B K from University 
Hall to the meetinghouse, where the Rev. Nath. Whitman * [1809] of 
Billerica began the services with a prayer of 5 minutes. 

John Glen King, Esq.,^ of Salem, 1807, delivered a well-written 
oration on Classical Literature, without any pretensions to oratory, of 
H hour. 

Dr. Gam. Bradford^ of Boston [1814] delivered a humorous poem, 
of 80 minutes, on Boston. 

Splendid auditory. Cloudy day. Members present older than 
myself, 24. 

[1821.J 

30 August. At XII. the usual procession of the $ B K moved to the 
meetinghouse. 

* Born in Boston, Oct. 29, 1796 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1816 ; 
died in Boston, Feb. 16, 1882. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 181. 

2 Rev. John Brazer, D.D., at that time Professor of Latin. He was born in 
Worcester, Sept. 21, 1789; ordained over the North Church in Salem, Nov. 14, 
1820; died in Charleston, S. C, Feb. 26, 1846. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 178. 

' Hon. Caleb Cushing, born in Salisbury, Mass., Jan. 17, 1800 ; died at New- 
buryport, Jan. 2, 1879. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 187. 

4 Born at Bridgewater, Dec. 25,1785; ordained at Billerica, Jan. 26,1814; 
died at Deerfield, Oct. 29, 1869. 

^ Born at Salem, March 19, 1787 ; died there July 26, 1867. A memoir of 
him by William P. Upham is in Proceedings, vol. xviii. pp. 87-40. 

^ Born in Boston, Nov. 17. 1795 ; died there Oct. 22, 1839. A memoir of him 
by Rev. Convers Francis, D.D., is in 3 Collections, vol. ix. pp. 75-81. 
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The usual prayer was omitted. 

John C. Gray ' delivered an oration, of 45 minutes, on the Advantages 
to American Literature of enjoying a community of language with the 
English. It was uttered wholly memoriter, without hesitating in a 
siugle instance, and with great propriety of enunciation. There was 
but little ambition of ornament. 

Next followed a poem by Wm. C. Bryant,^ Esq., of Cummington, 
a graduate at Williamstown, but admitted into this Society in 1819. 
It was in Spencerean measure, & contained some fine passages. But I 
was unable to discern a unity of design or precision of subject. There 
were present 25 senior members to myself. The poem was 25 minutes 
long. 

[1822.] 

[29 Aug.] At XII. I walked with the procession of the $ B K to the 
meetinghouse, 29 older members than myself being present. 

Rev. Henry Ware, Jr./ addressed the Throne of Grace in a short & 
pertinent prayer. 

Wm. J. Spooner, Esq.,* of Boston, delivered an oration, of 56 min- 
utes, on 

0. W. B. Peabody, Esq.,® Exeter, delivered a poem, of 30 minutes, 
on Subjects suitable for American Poetry. 

The house was as usual crowded. Order was uninterrupted, except 
now & then by clapping. 

On such occasions it is probably true, as the orator remarked, more 
literary people are convened than on any other occasion in the United 
States. 

[1823.] 

[28 Aug.] At XII. walked in procession to the meetinghouse with 
140 members, 25 older than myself. About 10 who did not walk. 150. 

' Born at Salem, Dee. 26, 1793 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1811 ; 
died in Boston, March 3, 1881. A memoir of him by John C. Ropes is in 2 
Proceedings, vol. iv. pp. 22-27. 

2 Born at Cummington, Mass., Nov. 3, 1794; died in New York, June 12, 
1878. 

' See note, ante, p. 116. 

* Born in Boston, April 15, 1794 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1813 ; 
died in Boston, Oct. 17, 1824. A memoir of him is in 3 Collections, vol. i. 
pp. 265-271. Mr. Spooner's address was printed at the time, and a copy is in the 
library of this Society. The address has no descriptive title, but it deals with the 
connection between English and American literature, and the independent literary 
destiny of our own country. Dr. Pierce left a blank for the subject, which he 
omitted to fill. 

5 Rev. O. W. B. Peabody, born in Exeter, N. H., July 9, 1799 ; graduated at 
Harvard University in 1816 ; died at Burlington, Vt., July 5, 1848. 
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Rev. Dr. Thayer * addressed the Throne of Grace pertinently and 
judiciously. 

Henry Helton Fuller, Esq.,^ delivered an oration, of 60 minutes, 
comparing ancient & modern literature & science. 

George Bancroft, P. D.,' next delivered a poem on Rome. 

Chancellor James Kent, from Albany, New York, a member of the 
$ B K, Yale College, New Haven, dined with the Society, which made 
the company at dinner larger than is usual. 

The house was filled to overflowing with people of literature, science, 
taste, & fashion. 

[1824.] 

[26 August.] At I. the $ B K exercises commenced. They were 
delayed one hour to await the arrival of La Fayette. 

The procession to the meetinghouse consisted of 264 members of the 
Society. There were doubtless already in the house enough to make 
the whole number 300 members. 

Rev. James Walker * made an appropriate prayer of 5 minutes. 

Dr. Thomas G. Percival ' of • Yale College was expected to deliver 
the poem, but he failing, the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr.,° delivered one, 
which he had but since Tuesday to prepare. It was an ingenious versi- 
fication of two dreams, both of a patriotick bearing. It was 15 minutes 
long. 

Prof. Edward Everett' then delivered an oration, of an hour & 51 
minutes, on the means of intellectual improvement furnished by the 
condition and prospects of the United States. Long as it was, and 
crowded as was the house to overflowing, no uneasiness was evinced by 
a single individual. The address at the close to La Fayette exceeded 
any thing we have heard, and drew tears from almost every eye. Not 
a single recurrence to his notes. 

1 Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, D.D., of Lancaster, born in Hampton, N. H., July 
11, 1769 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1789 ; died in Rochester, N. Y., 
June 23, 1840. 

2 Bom in Princeton, Mass., July 1, 1790 ; graduated at Harvard University in 
1811 ; died in Concord, Mass., Sept. 15, 1852. 

3 Born in Worcester, Oct. 3, 1800 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1817 ; 
died at Washington, Jan 17, 1891. Mr. Bancroft's Phi Beta Kappa poem is in 
the scarce little volume of Poems printed in 1823, pp. 63-77. 

* Afterward President of Harvard University, born in Burlington, Mass., Aug. 
16, 1794 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1814 ; died in Cambridge, Deo. 23, 
1874. A memoir of him by Rev. Octavius B. Frothingham is in 2 Proceedings, 
vol. vi. pp. 443-468. 

6 A slip of the pen for James G. Percival. He was born at Berlin, Conn., 
Sept. 16, 1795 ; graduated at Tale College in 1816 ; died at Hazelgrove, Wisconsin, 
May 2, 1856. 

« See note, ante, p. 116. ' See note, ante, p. 114. 
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After the exercises about 200 dined together in University Hall. 
For the first time we deviated from our practice, in favour of our dis- 
tinguished guest, in inviting some to dine with us who were not of the 
Society. Rev. H. Ware, Jr., asked the blessing, & Dr. Lowell ' returned 
thanks. 

After dinner there was one continual expression of wit and genius 
and "ood sense in the toasts and sentiments, which were delivered from 
the chair, and from numberless volunteers who contributed to the 
entertainment of the company. It was a rare collection of eminent 
literary men. 

[1825.J 

On Thursday, 1 Sep., at performances of the * B K, Cambridge. 

Rev. John Brazer,^ Salem, prayed. 

Rev. N. L. Frothingham ** delivered an oration, of 1 hour & 20 
minutes, on The Revolutions in Letters. It was handsomely delivered, 
and abounded in fine imagery. It was almost entirely committed to 
memory. 

Next succeeded a poem, of 47 minutes, by David Hatch Barlow, A.B.* 
It had so extensive a subject, The Progress of the Mind, that the poet 
was obliged to glide over many interesting topicks. Such, however, as 
he exhibited were generally acceptable. It was delivered wholly me- 
moriter, without one recurrence to notes. An exceptionable part was 
extravagant eulogy of our own country, and unqualified condemnation 
of other countries of which distinguished literary men were among the 
hearers. 

[1826.] 

On Thursday, 31 August, attended the exercises of 4> B K. 

Rev. Francis Wayland * prayed. 

Judge Joseph Story ° delivered the oration, of one hour & 55 min- 
utes, on the improvements of the age, and the grounds we have for 
encouragement and admonition. He was as much confined to his notes 
as our clergy in general are in the delivery of their sermons. 

Next succeeded a poem on our country and its prospects by the Rev. 

^ Eev. Charles Lowell, D.D. See note, ante, p. 115. 

2 See note, ante, p. 117. 

5 See note, ante, p. 114. 

^ Born at Windsor, Vt., Jan. 31, 1805 ; graduated at Harvard University in 
1824; died Nov. 6, 1864. 

^ Afterward President of Brown Unirersity. He was born in New York, 
March 11, 1796 ; died in Providence, K. I., Sept. 80, 1866. 

* Born in Marblehead, Sept. 18, 1779 ; graduated at Harvard University in 
1798 ; died at Cambridge, Sept. 10, 1845. A memoir of him by Hon. George S. 
Hillard is in Proceedings, vol. x. pp. 176-205. 
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Wm. B. O. Peabody/ of Springfield, 40 miuutes long. It was inge- 
nious ; and its wit helped to enliven the assembly after attending so long 
to the didactick discourse of Justice Story. 

1 can recollect 171 of the Alpha of Massachusetts who were present. 
Of these before me were ^ . . . 20. 

[1827.] 

[30 August.] At XII. a procession of $ B K marched in procession 
from University Hall to the meetinghouse. 

Rev. Chs. W. Upham,' of Salem, prayed. 

Rev. James Walker,^ of Charlestown, delivered an interesting oration, 
of 48 minutes, on The Duties of Professional Men. 

Dr. Gamaliel Bradford,* in failure of Rev. Dr. Flint,* delivered a 
humorous poem on Education, of 25 minutes. It was highly enter- 
taining. 

166 walked in procession; and there were several of the Society on 
the stage as we arrived. Before me of the Society present . . . 13. 

[1828.] 

[28 August.] At XII. a procession of 142 of the $ B K entered the 
meetinghouse, preceded by the band of musick. Others of the Society 
we found in the house. 

The Rev. Convers Francis' prayed. 

Jonathan Porter, Esq.,* of Medford, delivered an oration on The 
Causes of the Decline of Nations. He was very feeble in health, and 
had recently wounded his foot. This led him to omit some parts of his 
oration, and doggedly to read the rest. He was nevertheless an hour 
in reading, & he spoke so feebly that many of the assembly could not 
hear him. 

' Twin brother of the poet of 1822. He was born at Exeter, N. H., July 
9, 1799 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1816 ; ordained at Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 12, 1820 ; died there, May 29, 1847. 

2 Dr. Peirce recorded their names. 

3 Born at St. John, N. B., May 4, 1802 ; graduated at Harvard University in 
1821; settled over the First Church in Salem, Dec. 8, 1824; died there June 15, 
1875. A memoir of him by Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., is in Proceedings, vol. 
XV. pp. 182-221 ; see also 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 188. 

* See note, ante, p. 119. * See note, ante, p. 117. 

* See note, ante, p. 116. 

' Born in West Cambridge, Nov. 9, 1795; graduated at Harvard University in 
1815; died in Cambridge, April 7, 1863. A memoir of him by Rev. William 
Newell, D.D., is in Proceedings, vol. viii. pp. 233-253 ; see also 2 Proceedings, 
vol. V. p. 180. 

8 Born in Medford, Nov. 27, 1791 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1814 ; 
died in Medford, June 11, 1859. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 183; see also 
Palmer's Harvard Necrology, pp. 244-249. 

16 
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To him succeeded Frederick Henry Hedge,' in a poem, of 48 minutes, 
on the Age, ingeniously written & spoken in an oratorical manner, 
without once recurring to his notes. There was a happy mixture of 
sentiment and humour which appeared to interest all parts of the 
audience ; the most intelligent the most. 

Of my seniors in the Society there were present ... 13. 

[1829.] 

[27 August.] At XII. a procession of 197 members of the $ B K 
Society moved from University Hall to the meetinghouse, preceded by 
a band of musick. Others of the Society had already entered. 

The Rev. Alonzo Potter,'' of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Bos- 
ton, and a brother of the Alpha of Union College, Schenectady, 
prayed. 

The Eev. Convers Francis,'' of Watertown, delivered a learned and 
elegant oration of 2 hours and 7 minutes. 

Charles Sprague,* of Boston, next delivered an interesting poem on 
Curiosity, of about 1 hour. It was full of humour and interest. Mr. 
S. has had only a common-school education. But his talents have 
brought him into notice to deliver addresses which have been highly 
acceptable on several publick occasions. He was chosen last year into 
the <t B K, aud appointed the poet for this season. He also had the 
degree of A.M. conferred this year. Though the house was overflow- 
ing, and some ladies stood, most if not all the time from 9 to 4, yet there 
was no appearance of fatigue. 

Members present before me of Harvard University Society ... 19, 
of these 7 in italics. 

[1830.] 

[26 August.] At XII. in a violent N. & N. E. rain a procession of 156 
members of $ B K moved to the meetinghouse, preceded by a band of 
musick, junior members walking first. At the front door these opened 
to the right and left, and the president, secretary, chaplain, orator, 
and poet first entered the house, followed by the members, two and 
two, according to seniority. 

1 Born in Cambridge, Dec. 12, 1805; graduated at Harvard University in 
1825 ; died in Cambridge, Aug. 21, 1890. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 193. 

2 Afterward Bishop of Pennsylvania. He was born in La Grange, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., July 10, 1800; graduated at Union College in 1818; and died in 
San Francisco, July 4, 1865. 

* See note, ante, p. 121. 

* Born in Boston, Oct. 26, 1791 ; died there Jan. 22, 1875. A memoir of him 
by Edmund Quincy is in Proceedings, vol. xiv. pp. 39-51. 
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The Rev. E. S. Gannett,' of Boston, offered an appropriate prayer, of 
13 minutes. 

The Rev. Orville Dewey ^ read with emphasis and eflfect an oration 
on Intellectual Culture, of 1 hour & 22 minutes. It was considered by 
good judges a good oration. He is a member of our Society, though 
a graduate, in 1814, at Williams College. 

Next followed the poem by Grenville Mellen,' Esq., of North Yar- 
mouth, Me. He is son of Chief Justice Mellen, of Me., of the class, 
at Cambridge, of 1818. I know not what he would consider the sub- 
ject of his poem. But it seemed to be one continued satire upon the 
times. Being 1 hour and 15 minutes long, it was somewhat tedious to 
the audience in geueral. 

The only members of the Society present who stand before me in the 
Catalogue were the six following. . . . 

[1831.] 

1 September. I did not attend the declamations as usual, because 
there was to be an interesting meeting of the $ B K, in which it was 
to be considered whether the Society would sanction an essential 
alteration of their original constitution.* From XIV*"^ anniversary 
absent. 

At XII. the Society walked in procession from University Hall to 
the meetinghouse, youngest first, preceded by the band of musick. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Theodore Edson,' Episcopal minister, of 
Lowell. 

Next succeeded an oration by James T. Austin, Esq.,* of 1^ hour, 
on the Character & Duties of Literary Men. 

Then came the poem by the Rev. Benj. Kent,' on Liberality. It 
abounded in humour, was 53 minutes long, and appeared to be received 

' Bom in Cambridge, May 4, 1801 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1820 ; 
ordained over the Federal St. Church, Boston, June 30, 1824, as colleague pastor 
with Rev. Dr. Channing ; died at Revere, Aug. 26, 1871. 

'^ Born in Sheffield, Mass., March 28, 1794 ; graduated at Williams College in 
1814 ; died in Sheffield, March 21, 1882. 

3 Bom in Biddeford, Maine, June 19, 1799 ; graduated at Harvard University 
in 1818 ; died in New York, Sept. 5, 1841. The subject of his poem, which was 
afterward published, was " The Age of Print." A copy of the pamphlet is in 
the library of this Society. 

* See Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vol. viii. p. 409. 

* Born in Bridgewater, Aug. 24, 1793 ; graduated at Harvard University in 
1822 ; died in Lowell, June 24, 1883. 

6 Bom in Boston, Jan. 10, 1784; graduated at Harvard University in 1802; 
died in Boston, May 8, 1870. 

' Bora in Charlestown, May 25, 1794 ; graduated at Harvard University in 
1820; died at Taunton, Aug. 6, 1859. See Palmer's Harvard Necrology, pp. 
319, 320. 
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with high approbation by the audience in general, as well as by the 
Society. 

Besides members in the house there were 187 who walked in proces- 
sion. The only members present before me were ... 9. 

[1832.] 

[30 August.] At XII. procession of the * B K Society from Uni- 
versity Hall. There were 187 in the procession. Band of musick 
preceded. Of these the following only my seniors, viz. ... 8. 

The Rev. Alvan Lamson * offered an appropriate prayer of 5 
minutes. 

Jared Sparks '^ delivered an interesting oration on History, particu- 
larly the history of this country, of 62 minutes. 

Mr. C. C. Felton ' then delivered a poem, of 32 minutes, satirizing 
fashions, particularly of beaux & dandies. 

[1833.] 

On Thursday, 29 August, I went early to Cambridge, and attended 
first declamations for prizes, XVI"^ anniversary. ... At XII. a pro- 
cession of the 4> B K moved from University Hall, juniors first. On 
arriving at the meetinghouse the juniors opened to the right and left, 
and the whole procession, with the officers, orator, poet, & chaplain at 
their head, moved into the church by seniority. 

The Rev. James Walker,* of Charlestown, offered a short prayer, of 
4 minutes. 

Prof. Longfellow,* of Bowdoin College, gave a poem, I know not on 
what subject, of 28 minutes. He is a young, handsome man, son of 
Hon. Stephen Longfellow, Portland, grad. at H. U. 1798. It was too 
faintly spoken to be generally heard. 

1 Born in Weston, Not. 18, 1792 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1814 ; 
died in Dedham, July 18, 1864. A memoir of him by Rev. Andrew P Peabody, 
CD., is in Proceedings, vol. xi. pp. 258-262 ; see also 2 Proceedings, vol. v. 
p. 179. 

2 Afterward President of Harvard University ; born at Willington, Conn., 
May 10, 1789 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1815 ; died at Cambridge, 
Marcli 14, 1866. A memoir of him by Rev. George E. Ellis, D.I)., is in Proceed- 
ings, vol. X. pp. 211-310. 

' Afterward President of Harvard University ; born in West Newbury, Nov. 
6, 1807 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1827 ; died in Cliester, Penn., Feb. 
26, 1862. A memoir of him by Hon. George S. Hillard is in Proceedings, vol. x. 
pp. 352-368 ; see also 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 196. 

* See note, an(e, p. 119. 

' Bom in Portland, Maine, Feb. 27, 1807 ; graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1825 ; died in Cambridge, March 24, 1882. A memoir of him by Horace E. Scudder 
is in 2 Proceedings, vol. viii. pp. 152-167. 
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Next succeeded a splendid oration by the Hon. Edward Everett,^ of 

1 hour & 5 minutes. John Quincy Adams had declined this service too 
late to appoint a new orator. As Mr. Everett was to deliver an oration 
to the 4> B K of New Haven the week before, he was desired to repeat 
it on this occasion. However, Prof. Goodrich,^ who heard him at New 
Haven, as well as at Cambridge, informed me that about 20 minutes of 
what he delivered at the former place was omitted here, & about 20 
minutes of original matter added at the end. It was a highly gratifying 
exhibition of talent, fine writing, and eloquent speaking, delivered in a 
very audible, and in some instances highly impassioned tone of voice, 
wholly memoriter, without the appearance of notes. He chose the 
trite subject of J^ducation, yet he illustrated it in a very novel, in- 
genious, & impressive manner. 

There walked in procession 196 members. These with those already 
in the house must have consisted of between 2 & 300 members present. 
Of these the following only were my seniors ... 11. 

[1834.] 

On Thursday, 28 August, ... At XII. a procession of the * B K 
Society moved from the University Hall, and passed down south to the 
street leading to Boston by the University Bookstore ; then by the 
President's house, & by Dane Hall. Arriving in front of the new 
meetinghouse the procession opened to the right and left, and we entered 
the house by seniority. I counted 160 in the ranks. The following 
only of my seniors were present ... 14. 

Rev. Francis Cunningham,' prayer. 

Wm. H. Gardiner, Esq.,^ a fine oration, on Classical Learning, 

2 hours long, well worthy the subject. 

Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson,^ a poem, of half an hour. 

[1835.] 

At XII., on Thursday, 27 August, a procession of 220 members of 
the ^ B K proceeded to the meetinghouse. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Wm. Newell. ° 

1 See note, ante, p. 114. 

^ Chauncey A. Goodrich, at that time Professor of English Literature and 
Rhetoric in Yale College. 

3 Born in Boston, March 9, 1804 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1825 ; 
died in Meudon, France, Sept. 7, 1867. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 193. 

^ See note, ante, p. 117. 

5 Born in Boston, May 25, 1803 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1821 ; 
died at Concord, April 27, 1882. A memoir of him by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D., is in 2 Proceedings, vol. ii. pp. 107-117. 

^ Born at Littleton, Mass., Feb. 25, 1804 ; graduated at Harvard University in 
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An oration was then delivered, precisely an hour in length, without 
one recurrence to his notes, by Theophilus Parsons,^ 1815, of Boston, 
on " The Duties of Educated Men in Relation to the Democracy of the 
Country." It was a sound & sensible discourse, delivered with great 
propriety. It described in lively colors the dangers of our country. 
He would be called in England a Conservative politician. 

The poem by the Rev. Ephraim Peabody,^ of Cincinnati, by reason 
of his sudden illness, was read by his consent, & at the express desire 
of the Com'^ for providing the orator & poet, by his friend the Rev. 
George Putnam of Roxbury. It was well read and well received, 
f hour. 

The only members of the Society before me on the Catalogue whom 
I saw were ... 7. 

[1836.] 

On Thursday, 1 September, precisely at XII. the members of the 
* B K formed at University Hall, and 220 walked in procession to the 
meetinghouse, where they were joined by others of the Society. 

After a voluntary by the band, the Rev. George Ripley * offered an 
elaborate prayer of 13 minutes, elegantly composed and expressed. la 
my view it was deficient in not giving sufficient prominence to the 
" name which is above every name." 

President Francis Wayland, D.D.,* of Brown University, then deliv- 
ered a sound and highly acceptable oration, of 1 hour & 15 minutes, on 
Veracity. Though not committed wholly to memory, it was written 
with much care, and delivered with great animation. In the course of 
his oration he alluded with deep feeling to the dangers of our Republic 
from the despotism of the many, in the language of passionate and 
unprincipled appeals to the prejudices of the vulgar, and in the form 
of mobs and other ways in which justice is anticipated or perverted 
by those not immediately authorized to dispense it. He paid a gen- 
erous and earnest tribute to our University ; and his best wishes for her 
prosperity, usefulness, and honor came from a heart too much expanded 
to be under the narrow influence of bigotted or sectarian partialities. 

1824 ; died at Cambridge, Oct. 28, 1881. A memoir of him by Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, D.D., is in 2 Proceedings, vol. i. pp. 72-74. 

1 Born in Newburyport, May 17, 1797 ; graduated at Harvard University in 
1815 ; died in Cambridge, Jan. 26, 1882. 

2 Born in Wilton, N. H., March 22, 1807; graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1827 ; died in Boston, Nov. 28, 1856. 

3 Born in Greenfield, Oct. 3, 1802 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1823 ; 
died in New York, July 4, 1880. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. pp. 190, 195. 

* Of Union College, 1813. — Marginal note by Rev. Dr. Pierce. See note, 
ante, p. 120. 
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At its termination the expression of unmingled applause was long, 
loud, and universal. 

After a suitable interlude by the band, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
M.D., of the class of 1829,^ delivered a beautiful poem of 1 hour and 
10 minutes, committed to memory, and uttered with charming ease 
and propriety. It was exceedingly miscellaneous. In it he paid a 
feeling tribute to this as the place of his nativity, to some of the most 
striking objects in its vicinity, and to his sister, who in the bloom and 
beauty of youth was consigned to the adjoining cemetery. He took an 
affectionate notice of Dr. James Jackson, Jr., with whom he had studied 
in Paris, and whose early death he deeply deplored. He was often 
interrupted by the spontaneous and long continued applauses of the 
Society and of the audience in general. Indeed, the entertainment 
afforded to the judgment, taste, and imagination by the exercises on 
this occasion was of a high order. 

1 returned home to dine. I have not dined with the Society since 
1824, when my inducement was to meet La Fayette, who was then on 
his last visit to this country, a guest of the Society. My reason for not 
dining with the Society is that I meet there no classmate, and few, if 
any, contemporaries, so that while others are regaling themselves with 
social delights, such as the meeting with old friends is almost sure to 
inspire, my reflections are solemn as the grave, and are nearly allied to 
" meditations among the tombs." 

There were present, on this occasion, of my seniors in the Catalogue 
of this Society only ... 8. 

[1837.] 

31 August. Precisely at XII. a procession of the $ B K Society, 
consisting of 215, walked in procession to the meetinghouse, and joined 
others already there. 

After a voluntary by the band, the Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, H. U. 
1827,^ minister at the Odeon Chh., Boston, introduced the exercises 
with a singularly devout, short, and appropriate prayer. 

Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson^ gave an oration, of IJ hour, on The 
American Scholar. It was to me in the misty, dreamy, unintelligible 
style of Swedenborg, Coleridge, and Carlyle. He professed to have 
method ; but I could not trace it, except in his own annunciation. It 
was well spoken, and all seemed to attend, but how many were in my 
own predicament of making little of it I have no means of ascertain- 
ing. Toward the close, and indeed in many parts of his discourse, he 

> See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 200. 

2 Bom at Alderney, England, Sept. 10, 1806 ; died in Dorchester, Aug. 11, 
1851. 

^ See note, ante, p. 125. 
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spoke severely of our dependence on British literature. Notwithstand- 
ing, I much question whether he himself would have written such an 
apparently incoherent and unintelligible address, had he not been familiar 
with the writings of the authors above named. He had already, in 
1 834, delivered a poem before the Society. 

To this succeeded a poem, of 42 minutes, by the Rev. Williatn Par- 
sons Lunt, of Quincy,' on the mind, which he denominated throughout 
the poem Psyche. He traced it in its various exercises, and without 
exhibiting originality evinced good common sense. By the lovers of 
excitement it was considered somewhat dull, yet was it beautifully 
enuntiated, and I should judge, who am a very imperfect judge in such 
matters, contained some genuine poetry. 

Both of the performers were wholly confined to their notes. 

Instead of dining with the Society, which is too Bacchanalian for my 
taste, I dined at Prof. Hedge's ^ in a select party. 

At <l> B K of my seniors present only Judge Daggett, Yale, 1783, 
[and 7 Harvard graduates]. 

[1838.] 

[30 August.] Precisely at XII. a procession of the ^ B K was formed 
at University Hall, & 238 walked into the church, and found some of 
their number already seated ; in the whole at least 2.50. 

After music by the band, and on the organ, Rev. Wm. Ware,' of 
1816, offered a prayer of 7 minutes. 

The Rev. Caleb Stetson,^ of Medford, then gave an oration against 
Utilitarianism, of 1 hour & 23 minutes. He considered its effects on 
1. Cultivation; 2. Literature; 3. Character of Society. This was a 
unique performance, abounding in good sense, yet containing some 
low & some flat expressions. It was received with close attention by 
all classes of hearers. For the most part it was clearly intelligible, 
though some, from his high admiration of the oration last year, antici- 
pated something more in the affected & obscure style of thinking and 
writing made popular among some of our literati by Carlyle & kin- 
dred authors. Some of his allusions probably meant more than they 
directly expressed. He lumped the temperance movements with 
masonry, antimasonry, & similar combinations, and earnestly inveighed 

1 Born in Newburyport, April 21, 1805; died in Akabkh, March 21, 1857. A 
memoir of him by Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D.D., is in Proceedings, vol. 
iii. pp. 207-213 ; see also 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 190. 

2 Professor Levi Hedge of the class of 1792. His son had married a daughter 
of Rer. Dr. Pierce. 

" Author of " Zenobia," and other works. He was born in Hingham, Aug. 8, 
1797 ; died in Cambridge, Feb. 19, 1852. 

* Born in Kingston, Mass., July 12, 1795 ; graduated at Harvard University 
in 1822 ; died in Lexington, May 17, 1870. 
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against the increasing Associations of the day, as tending to destroy or 
impair personal independence. He spoke of those who moved in them 
as being directed by others behind the scene, as puppets are guided by 
an invisible hand. In all this he plainly evinced himself as joining in 
the cry, first started some years since by Dr. Channing, and since rever- 
berated by those who aspire to his influence in the literary world, and 
which is as really becoming a combination against combinations as any 
form of union which they thus oppose. The tendency of his oration 
was, however, good, aiming to exalt the spiritual over the animal part 
of man's nature, and to induce him to think more of intellectual culti- 
vation, and less of mere sensual gratifications. 

Next succeeded a poem by the Rev. James C. Richmond,^ on King 
Philip, the Indian sachem, who gave our fathers such serious annoy- 
ance. "Whereas the oration was mostly read, the poem was delivered 
not only without recurrence to notes, but also without the appearance 
of notes. It was spoken somewhat in a tone, but audibly, and in some 
parts with great earnestness and force. Yet it was on a portion of 
history so familiar to most of the hearers, and with so little of poetical 
imagination or embellishment that it was not very alluring to lovers of 
poetry. It, however, had this merit, not common even among some of 
our most celebrated poets, that it was intelligible throughout, and be- 
trayed no symptoms of literary affectation. 

The Society then, as I understand, in larger numbers than common, 
dined in the south University Hall. They had many speeches from the 
Governor and others, which rendered the meeting highly interesting. 
But though I have belonged to the Society for 47 anniversaries, yet I 
have dined with them but 14 times; the last in 1824, with La Fayette. 
My reason has been that the meeting is far too Bacchanalian for my 
taste. 

My seniors present only ... 7. 

[1839.] 

29 August. When the clock struck XII. a procession of 208 formed 
at the chapel, and moved to the I. Church, juniors first, who on arriving 
at the house opened to the right and left, and the whole entered the 
church by seniority. 

We first had instrumental music. 

After order was restored, the Rev. William Augustus Stearns,'^ of 
Cambridgeport, class of 1827, offered a devout and feeling prayer of 
10 minutes. 

' Bom in Providence, R. I., March 18, 1808 ; graduated at Harvard University 
in 1828 ; died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., July 20, 1866. 

2 Born in Bedford, Mass., March 17, 1805 ; died in Amherst, June 8, 1876. See 
2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 196. 

17 
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To this succeeded an elaborate and eloquent oration of 1^ hour, by 
Hon. Caleb Gushing/ of Newburyport, class of 1817, on Reform. He 
endeavored to show what are the proper subjects of reform, and what 
the reasonable limitations. He dwelt most particularly on the rights 
of women, and exhibited the extreme absurdity of certain modern 
Reformers who would make them in all respects equal with the other 
sex. He also pretty clearly showed that in the present state of things 
war of certain kinds is a necessary evil. The oration was mostly com- 
mitted to memory, and delivered with great animation, in a sufficiently 
loud tone of voice, and with many gestures. 

After an interlude of instrumental music came the poem, of 50 min- 
utes, by the Rev. Dr. Flint,^ of Salem, a graduate of the famous 
gregarious class of 1802, who this year assembled about a dozen of their 
class, who dine at the same table in the south Hall. Dr. Flint's poem 
was on the changes which everywhere present themselves in looking 
around on classic ground. He spoke of changes in the modes of edu- 
cation, in the scenery around, alluding in a very touching manner to the 
neighboring cemetery, which in his collegiate days was called Sweet 
Auburn. He spoke of the changes in the buildings, in the churches, in 
contemporaries, who in such quick succession leave the stage of active 
life. In mentioning the changes among the College officers he paid 
deserved respect to the memory of President Willard and the other 
instructors of his day. The whole was mostly committed to memory, 
had a due mixture of serious and humorous strains, and was heard with 
a good degree of attention. 

My seniors present ... 11. 

[1840.] 

When the clock struck XH. on Thursday, 27 August, a procession 
was formed at the College Chapel, and proceeded to the First Church. 
The President of the Society appointed me to walk with Governor 
Morton. I ascertained by enumeration that 248 members walked in 
the procession. 

The exercises began with instrumental music. 

The Rev. Chandler Robbins,' of the II. Church, Boston, prayed, 13 
minutes. 

An oration, of 2 hours and 12 minutes, by President Leonard Woods, 
Jr.,* was then delivered, on the Union of Religion and Learning. It 
was uttered with great earnestness, and without the appearance of notes, 

' See note, ante, p. 117. ^ See note, ante, p. 116. 

' Born in Lynn, Feb. 14, 1810 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1829 ; 
died in Boston, Sept. 11, 1882. A memoir of him by Charles C. Smith is in 
Proceedings, vol. xx. pp. 403-417 ; see also 2 Proceedings, vol. v. p. 200. 

■• President of Bowdoin College. He was born in Newbury, Mass., Nov. 24, 
1807 ; graduated at Union College in 1827 ; died in Boston, Dec. 24, 1878. 
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and with many gestures. Some of his positions were considered un- 
sound. But his opinions were expressed with such candor that he was 
heard with apparent interest by all. 

After him succeeded a poem by the Hon. Francis C. Gray,^ of about 
one hour. The Rev. George G. Ingersoll, Burlington, Vt., had been 
appointed to deliver it, but sickness prevented him, and it was not 
generally known that Mr. Gray was to be his substitute. What of the 
poem was heard gave great pleasure. But his speaking was so gut- 
tural, and his enunciation so imperfect, that a large portion of the Society 
could not hear enough to form a decided opinion. 

I then dined with the Society for the 15th time, having not dined 
with them before since La Fayette dined with them, in 1824, on account 
of the Bacchanalian character of the entertainment. I have known 
young men drunk with wine at these meetings who were never known 
to be intoxicated in any other place. I was, however, induced to dine 
with them by understanding that Doctors Cox and Skinner, of N. Y. , 
Professor Park of Andover, Rev. Wm. Adams, N. Y., & Rev. G. W. 
Blagden, &c., &c., were to dine with them. At dinner the chaplain. 
Rev. C. Robbins, asked the blessing ; and there was a constant flow of 
wit and mirth till the dusk of evening. Expense of a ticket, $1.50. 

My seniors present ... 7. 

Song at ^ B K by William Biglow, 27 Aug., 1840. 
I. 
This day with heartfelt glee we greet. 

Most joyous of the year. 
When at the festive board we meet 

Our brethren dear; 
When sparkling wit and jocund song 

And temperate mirth combine. 
And grateful recollections throng 
Of auld land syne. 

Chorus. Of auld lang syne, my friends, 
Of auld lang syne ; 
And grateful recollections throng 
Of auld lang syne. 

II. 

Let true Philosophy our light, 

Our trust, and pilot be, 
Directing still our course aright 

O'er life's dark sea. 

^ See note, ante, p. 116. Mr. Gray's poem was printed without a descriptive 
title. It forecasts the future of poetry in America, and closes with tributes to 
President Kirkland, who had died a few months before, and to Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, who had died while Mr, Gray was in a foreign land. 
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Our worthy deeds may others see 

On history's pages shine, 
When these our days shall numbered be 

With auld lang syne. 

Chorus. W^ith auld lang syne, my friends, 
With auld lang syne, 
When these our days shall numbered be 
With auld lang syne. 



The strife of sect and party rude 

We from our presence bar. 
Nor on this hour shall aught intrude 

Our mirth to mar. 
We '11 take our choice, who here are met. 

Of water or of wine, 
And take a cup of kindness yet 

For auld lang syne. 

Chorus. For auld lang syne, my friends. 
For auld lang syne ; 
We '11 take a cup of kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 



IV. 

Though we must part — some for a year, 

And some must part for aye, 
To memory ever shall be dear 

This gladsome day. 
Now let my proffered hand be met, 

Brother and friend, by thine, 
And take a grip of kindness yet 

For auld lang syne. 

Chorus. For auld lang syne, my friends, 
For auld lang syne ; 
We '11 take a grip of kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 



[1841.] 

[26 August.] At a meeting of the <E> B K in University Hall consid- 
erable heat was manifested by certain Transcendentalists because the 
Eev. Theodore Parker, of Eoxbury, could not be elected. Severe 
threats were thrown out by some who aspired to have the pre-eminence. 
But when they saw that their vaporing and strutting was in vain, they 
at length desisted. 
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When the clock struck XII. a procession was formed of 236 who 
walked into the meetinghouse by seniority, the Brass Band preceding. 

The exercises began with sacred music. 

Prayer by Dr. Parkman,' of Boston, was 21 minutes long. 

Oration by Kev. Frederic Henry Hedge,^ of Bangor, 1 hour & 20 
minutes, on Conservatism & Reform. 

Poem by Rev. George G. IngersoU,* of Burlington, Vt., of 58 
minutes. 

At this anniversary, Josiah Quincy, Jr., was chosen President, 
& Rev. Caleb Stetson, V. President. 

For the 16th time I dined with the Society, though my judgment and 
feelings equally revolted at the quantities of wine drunk, among others 
by clergymen, and of these by one who not long since delivered an 
eloquent lecture in many places on total abstinence from all which can 
intoxicate. So also, we had scarcely dined before the room became 
dark and nauseous by the tobacco smoke, and consequent expectorations 
which it occasioned. 

There was considerable humor when the sentiments were given, par- 
ticularly from the new President.^ I was glad to hear for the first 
time on such an occasion that he did not preface the sentiments to be 
uttered with calling on his brethren to fill their glasses. 

Comparatively little wine was drunk, and consequently there was 
the less boisterous mirth. It is my earnest wish yet to witness a 
4> B K dinner, at which there shall be no unnatural excitement from 
alcoholic liquors, and at the same time " a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul." 

My seniors present ... 5. 

[1842.] 

25 August. At the meeting of the * B K, the trial was repeated 
without success, to elect Rev. Theodore Parker, the noted infidel writer 
under a Christian name. 

At XII. a procession was formed, consisting of 205, and walked 
from Gore Library to the First Church. 

The Rev. Cazneau Palfrey,^ H. U. 1826, minister at Grafton, chap- 
lain of the day, offered a good and appropriate prayer of 13 minutes. 

Wm. G. Reed,° a respectable lawyer of Philadelphia, gave a truly 

1 Born in Boston, June 4, 1788 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1807 ; 
died in Boston, Nov. 12, 1852. 

^ See note, ante, p. 122. 

s Bom in Boston, July 4, 1796; graduated at Harvard University in 1815; 
died at Keene, N. H., Sept. 16, 1863. 

* Josiah Quincy, Jr. — Marginal note by Rev. Dr. Pierce. 

5 Born in Boston, August 11, 1805 ; died in Cambridge, March 12, 1888. 

* This is a slip of the pen. The orator was William B. Reed, grandson of 
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acceptable oration, of 1 hour & 20 minutes, on The Early History of 
our Revolution. It was written in a truly historical style, uttered in a 
sufficiently loud tone, with great distinctness and propriety, and without 
those constant brandishings of the hands for which our Cambridge 
declaimers are so famous. 

No poem was delivered. 

My only seniors on this occasion were Dr. Ware & President Quincy ; 
the latter of whom was my only senior of the Society at dinner.* 

At dinner the chaplain, Rev. C. Palfrey, asked the blessing. 

As the tickets for dinner were 1^ dollars, wine in abundance was 
furnished, and, I fear, drunk. 

When the services at the Church were closed, the rain poured down 
in torrents. 

At precisely IIJ Lord Ashburton, who, as Minister from England, 
has just negotiated' a treaty with our government, arrived at the Gore 
Library, and passed through the double ranks of the Society, arranged 
to receive him, introduced by Pres. Quincy and his son, the President 
of our Society. He was accompanied by Lord Hay, Consul Grattan & 
son, & Consul Peter, of Phila. 

I. At the close of dinner, Pres. Quincy, Jr., made a short speech, 
and toasted the College, to which Pres. Quincy, the father, responded ; 
not here, but after the IH* toast. 

II. Our distinguished guest was next introduced by some appropriate 
remarks, closing with the following neat sentiment, — " Our national 
disputes. They would all be easily settled could they only be brought 
to their proper bearing " [Baring], the negotiator's name. 

To this Lord Ashburton responded, with deep emotion, in a few 
words which he could with difficulty utter. He is a plain, unaffected 
old gentleman, not far, on either side, from 70. He was plainly dressed, 
had a little of the appearance of the late Israel Thorndike, and was the 
farthest possible from assuming any airs of stateliness. He sat between 
Pres. Quincy, father and son. 

III. The sons of Harvard. May the purity of the streams be in 
accordance with the purity of the fountain. Pres. Quincy, as before 
mentioned, responded in a few words, & closed with " The high-bred & 
well-bred English gentleman." 

IV. " The orator of the day. In telling us the virtues of his fathers, 
he has fully illustrated his own." Mr. Reed responded. 

V. " Prosperity to the present administration of justice, in 

all our Courts." Judge Story responded. 

Gen. Joseph Reed. He was born in Philadelphia, June 30, 1806 ; and died in 
New York, Feb. 18, 1876 

1 I dined with tlie Society the 17"» time. My great inducement at this time 
was to meet with Lord Ashburton. — Marginal note by Rev. Dr. Pierce. 
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VI. Toast in praise of the British Admiralty, to which Lord Hay 
responded in a short, plain, & unambitious answer. 

VII. To the memory of James Grahame, tlie historian. George 
Bancroft responded in a highly animated manner. 

VIII. " Consul Grattan " drew a witty reply from that gentleman. 
He closed with a toast to Prof. Longfellow, now absent from the 
country. 

IX. Mr. Peter, English Consul at Philadelphia, was complimented 
& replied. 

X. When Mr. Hillard was drawn up as one of the Vice Presidents, 
he spoke highly in praise of Hon. E. Everett, Minister to the Court of 
St. James. 

XI. The divines of Philadelphia drew up Dr. Bethune from that 
city, who uttered himself with much humor and propriety. 

XII. Judge Story was again constrained to utter himself in praise 
of Phila. 

XIII. Dr. Bigelow, as Vice President, made the most entertaining 
address on the occasion. 

XIV. Richard H. Dana, Jr., arose, & I was obliged to leave. 

[1843.] 

[24 August.] At noon a procession of the $ B K was formed at 
University Hall, and proceeded in reversed order to the I. Church. 

On arriving at the Church the procession opened to the right and 
left, and 220 members entered by seniority. To my amazement I was 
the 4*'' in age, in this company, President Adams & Judge Putnam, of 
1787, & President Quincy, of 1790, only before me. In walking 2 & 
2 my companion was Wm. Biglow, of 1794, who has often accompanied 
me before, we having been the only representatives of our respective 
classes for several years. 

The Rev. Samuel Osgood,'' of Providence, very judiciously offered a 
very short prayer. 

George S. Hillard, Esq.,^ 1828, a lawyer in Boston, gave an uncom- 
monly fine oration, of 2 hours lacking 10 minutes, on " The Relation 
of Poetry to Life." It was charmingly written, and delivered with 
much eloquence, wholly memoriter. The attention of the whole audi- 
ence was completely chained throughout the whole exercise ; nor did it 
flag to the very end. 

1 Born in Charlestown, August 30, 1812; graduated at Harvard University in 
1832 ; died in New York, April 14, 1880. 

2 Born at Machias, Me., Sept. 22, 1808 ; died In Brookline, Jan. 21, 1879. A 
memoir of him by Francis W. Palfrey is in Proceedings, vol. xlx. pp. 339-348 
See also 2 Proceedings, vol. v. pp. 198, 206. 
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To this succeeded a poem by the Rev. Chandler Robbins,' of Boston, 
who was a substitute for Albert G. Greene, Esq., of Providence. This 
was on the follies of the times, 23 minutes long. Had this poem been 
delivered before the oration, it would have appeared better, but coming 
after the audience were completely saturated and exhausted it was heard 
under some obvious disadvantages. 

Indeed, the remark of Jacob N. Knapp, of Walpole, N. H., was not 
wholly unfounded, that " the orator had all the poetry, and the poet all 
the rhime." 

I did not dine with the Society, not only because by the free use of 
wine the entertainment becomes too Bacchanalian for my taste, but also 
because I should find hardly a contemporary at the tables, and I 
should feel too much like meditating among the tombs. However, 
I understand that President Adams dined with them, as he proposed to 
bid farewell ; but he was so captivated by the occasion that he expressed 
his purpose to dine with the Society so long as he shall live. Upon 
which a member offered this sentiment, " John Quincy Adams, may he 
live a thousand years." 

[1844.] 

At Xn., Thursday, 29 August, a procession of the * B K moved 
from University Hall by juniority. On arriving at the Church, it 
opened at the right and left, and we entered, 308, by seniority. 

Prayer, of 5 minutes, by the Rev. Henry W. Bellows,'^ of New 
York. 

The Rev. George Putnam, H. U. 1826,' of Roxbury, gave an ora- 
tion, of 1^ hour, on the Connexion between Intellect and Moral Culture, 
of which it would be difficult to speak in measured terms. Though 
read from the manuscript it was eloquently spoken, for it proceeded 
warm from the heart, and reached the heart, I should judge, of every 
hearer. From all with whom I conversed, or from whom I heard an 
opinion, there was unqualified approbation. I acknowledge that my 
own sanguine expectations were more than realized. 

The poem, by William W. Story, H. U. 1838, son of Judge Story, 
of IJ hour, on art, as the minister and expounder of nature to man, was 
rich in imagination and eloquent in delivery. 

I dined with the Society, the 18* time, though I felt aggrieved at the 
quantity of wine drunk, and was nauseated by the tobacco so freely 
smoked. The Rev. H. W. Bellows, chaplain, asked the blessing. 

1 See note, ante, p. 130. 

2 Born in Boston, June 11, 1814; graduated at Harvard University in 1832; 
died in New York, Jan. 30, 1882. 

" Born in Sterling, Mass., August 16, 1807 ; settled over the First Ciiurch in 
Roxbury in 18.30 ; died there April 11, 1878. 
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Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., in giving a sentiment, spoke of a tree. I 
then arose, and showed him and the company a cane given me last 
Lord's day by George Livermore, of Cambridge, made from an oak tree, 
in Natick, under which the Apostle Eliot, first minister of the church of 
which our orator is the present pastor, evangelized the Indians. Presi- 
dent Quincy, Jr., responded that he had always understood the birch 
to be a chief agent in education. I replied that I could refer in the 
history of the College to a different mode of discipline. I had been 
informed by the Rev. Grindall Rawson, H. U. 1741, that he had been 
to recitation in Greek to Tutor Nathan Prince, brother of the historian, 
when he would put a Greek word to be parsed, which the first would 
miss, then the second, then the third, &c., till he came to one who could 
parse the word. He then would begin with the first who missed, and 
go down [to] the last, giving each delinquent a rousing box on the ear. 
This punishment was sanctioned for the first 113 years of the College 
history, till 9 July, 1755, the very month in which John Adams was 
graduated, when the power of boxing was taken from the tutors by 
statute. 

I was then desired to sing the following song, prepared for 1842,^ by 
William Biglow, A.M., nicknamed Sawney, who died in the General 
Hospital pennyless, and almost friendless, 12 Jan., 1844, 70. 

The singing was accompanied by the band. It was pitched so high 
that I was obliged to sing at the top of my voice ; and I caused no 
little amusement by substituting in two or three of the verses a cup of 
water yet for " a grip of kindness yet." 

The whole occasion was a constant succession of sparkling wit, chiefly 
from the President of the Society. But he knew well on whom to call 
to aid him in this way. One of the most humorous of the jeus d'esprit 
was from Dr. O. W. Holmes. Judge Warren was also very happy in 
the coruscations of his wit. 

When England was toasted we had a short, but very interesting, 
speech from Dr. Scoresby already mentioned. He was clapped heartily 
on rising. In several parts of his speech he was cheered. When he 
closed the band struck up " God save the Queen," which met a most 
cordial acceptance. 

The following ode was next sung : — 

' The song was first given in 1840 ; and in the library of this Society is Dr. 
Pierce's copy of the broadside on which it was printed. The song was reprinted 
for the dinner of 1842, and a copy of that broadside also is in the library of the 
Society. 

18 
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$tA.ocro^ta Btou Kv/iepvqTrj's- 
Air. Jessie of Dumblane 

When green-eyed Minerva asked Paris to serve her, 
And give her the apple-prize offered by strife, 

All other bribes scorning, she gave him a warning 
And bade him make wisdom his pilot through life. 

But the little god Cupid this counsel thought stupid, 
And so he convinced the unfortunate boy. 

He looked round for pleasure, refused her the treasure, 
And that shake of the head was the ruin of Troy. 

Some hundred years after this fatal disaster 
The Greek Epicurus established his fame. 

He showed what a blunder poor Paris was under, 
For wisdom and pleasure are one and the same. 

His course we will run in; that great blunder shunning 
Whatever the Alf ord Professor may say ; 

We '11 applaud him next week, should he row up the Greek. 
But we own ourselves Epicureans to-day. 

We 've old friends beside us ; let old wisdom guide us. 

Let pleasure be wisdom, at least for to-day. 
With this KvpepvTiTr)!, a band of Phi Betys 

Shall guide the swift hours now flying away. 

The following ode was prepared, but not sung : — 
Air. Fair Harvard. 

The pilgrim oft, in days of old. 

Turned from the weary road 
Where guarded by some rude-hewn cross 

The fountain's current flowed. 
His hot thirst quenched, his forehead cooled, 

Before the shrine he fell 
To bless in prayer the name of him 

" Who built the cross and well." 

We in our weary pilgrimage 

Have turned aside to-day; 
For thick upon our sandal lies 

The dust of life's hot way. 
We drink of wisdom's healing wave 

In friendship's sacred dell. 
And bless the memory of those 

" Who built this cross and well." 
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[1845.] 

[28 August.] Precisely at XII. 277 members of the * B K walked 
in procession to the meetinghouse. Alas ! but 2 were my seniors, viz. 
John Q. Adams, 1787,^ & Rev. Thaddeus Fiske, 1785. 

Dr. Sharp,^ as chaplain of the day, offered an appropriate prayer of 
8 min. 

The Rev. Andrew Preston Peabody,' H. U. 1826, delivered an in- 
genious oration, 1 hour & 6 minutes long on the Connexion of Science 
with Religion. It was read with earnestness, but a large portion of 
it was too metaphysical and profound to arrest the attention of the 
multitude. 

The poem, by the Rev. Chs. T. Brooks,* 1 h. and 8 m. long, on the 
Associations connected with Harvard, was beautifully written, and 
delivered wholly memoriter. It was received with a good degree of 
attention, but was pronounced to be too long by one half for an already 
fatigued audience. 

After the exercises a large portion of the Society dined in Alumni 
Hall. I dined the lO**" time. The chaplain of the day invoked the 
blessing. The dinner was good. There was an abundance of wine, 
partaken largely by wine-bibbers. 

At about IV. Judge Charles Henry Warren, H. U. 1817, introduced 
the intellectual part of the entertainment with a few preliminary remarks 
which savored of his usual wit and humor. At the head table were the 
following persons : — 

The orator. Judge Warren. J. Q. Adams. 

The poet. Pres. Quincy. 

Dr. Henry Henry, Pres. Col. S. C Judge Wayne, Ga. 
Mr. Rives, Jr. Mr. Hynes, N. C. 

Mr. Hodgson. Judge White. 

Bellamy Storer, Ohio. Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Gales, Ed. Na. Intel. S. C. Phillips. 

John Pierce. 
Dr. Kendall. 
1. Judge Warren first gave a sentiment on the Orator. He made 
no response, on the ground that he had already said enough. 

1 See Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, vol. xii. pp. 209, 210. 

2 Eev. Daniel Sharp, D.D., born at Huddersfield, England. Dec. 25, 1783; for 
more than forty years a highly respected clergyman in Boston ; died at Stone- 
leigh, near Baltimore, Maryland, June 23, 1853. 

^ Born in Beverly, Mass., March 19, 1811 ; died in Cambridge, March 10, 
1893. 

* Bom in Salem, June 20, 1813; graduated at Harvard University in 1832; 
died in Newport, R. I., June 14, 1883. See 2 Proceedings, vol. v. pp. 209, 215. 

^ A slip of the pen. The name should be Bobert Henry. 
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2. When the Poet was toasted, he replied in a few neat poetical 
lines, of great simplicity and beauty. 

3. Dr. Sharp was complimented, without a reply. 

4. When Pres. Quincy was toasted by J. Q. Adams, he was greatly 
affected, and answered briefly and faintly. 

5. When Virginia was toasted, W. C. Rives arose, and offered a 
very elegant address. 

6. John Q. Adams responded to a complimentary sentiment, partly 
in a jocose and partly in a serious manner. 

7. Col. Winthrop spoke with singular propriety and felicity, 

8. Mr. Gales, Editor of the National Intelligencer, whom he com- 
plimented, offered a short sentiment. 

9. Josiah Quincy, Jr., then spoke with usual humor and point. 

10. President Henry, Columbia, S. C., made a short reply to an 
allusion to himself and his University. 

11. S. C. Phillips, Vice President, made an animated address, which 
called up 

12. Bellamy Storer, from Cincinnati, Ohio. He spoke of the close 
connexion subsisting between his adopted State and N. England. 

13. Caleb Cushing, late Minister to the Celestial Empire, said he 
felt now as if among the Celestials. After a few remarks, he drew up 

14. Mr. Hodgson, who is said to be a profound scholar, but who 
took pains to be very short in his address. 

15. Prof. Rogers, the geologist, whom the President wished to 
unearth, made the longest speech on the occasion. 

16. Prof. Gammell, of Brown University, responded to a call with 
a short speech and sentiment. 

17. So also did Professor Brown, of Dartmouth College. 

18. Mr. Hynes, of N. C, said a few words in a plain and familiar 
manner. 

19. Mr. Rives, Jr., Secretary of Legation to our Minister to Eng- 
land, said but little, which drew from the chair the witticism, " We 
expected the sun to rise, but not to set so soon." 

After listening to speeches and sentiments for 3 hours, the President 
called for the song, copies of which had been placed at every plate, 
written by Wm. Biglow, in 1842,^ to Auld Lang Syne. It was sung 
with great animation. 

The President then closed the exercises of the day by a solemn and 
affecting allusion to the death of Leverett Saltonstall, who was with us 
at the last annual meeting, and who contributed much to the entertain- 
ment of the company. His death has left a sad breach, not merely 
among his family connexions and his fellow citizens, but also in many 
societies, of which he was the life and the soul. 

1 See note, ante, p. 137. 
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[1846.] 

[27 August.] Precisely at XII. a procession, consisting of 324. formed 
at Harvard Hall, & walked by juniority. On arriving at the I. Chh., 
the whole opened to the right and the left, and walked into the meeting- 
house by seniority. Alas ! but 2, J. Q. Adams & Ex-President Quincy 
were my seniors. 

The Rev. Hubbard Winslow ^ offered a prayer of 6 minutes. 

Chs. Sumner, Esq.,^ H. U. 1830, delivered an exceedingly interesting 
oration, of 2 hours lacking 5 minutes, on the biographies of 4 members 
who have deceased since our last Catalogue was printed. The order in 
which he treated them was Pickering, the Scholar, 25 minutes ; Story, 
the Jurist, 25 minutes ; AUston, the Artist, 21 minutes ; & Cbanuing, 
the Philanthropist, 28 minutes. The oration was received with long 
continued marks of applause. 

Next succeeded a poem, of 34 minutes, by the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke,' H. U. 1829, on I cannot tell what. The audience had been so 
exhausted by an absorbing attention to the previous exercise that the 
poem, delivered with perfect sang froid, appeared to make but a feeble 
impression. 

At a meeting of the Society this day, when I was not present, I 
understand that a letter from President Everett to the President of our 
Society was read, respectfully requesting that no wine or kindred 
liquors might be used at the dinner of the Society. It is said that 
Judge Warren, President, returned for answer that it was not com- 
petent for one part of the Society to dictate sumptuary regulations to 
the rest of the body. The result was that though wine would not be 
furnished as a component part of the dinner, yet every one should 
be allowed to judge for himself as to the use of wine, it being the 
understanding that wine would be furnished to such as desired it, and 
would pay for it. This measure would have been sufficient to prevent 
my dining with the Society. I had moreover an engagement at a 
wedding party in my parish at V. p. m., so that I left Cambridge at III., 
when the exercises closed. 

They who remember the dissipation of former times at their beloved 
Alma Mater, when even at the dinner of the <^ B K Society, compris- 
ing the best scholars in College, wine was sometimes drunk at the rate 

1 Born at Williston, Vt., Oct. 30, 1799; graduated at Yale College in 1825; 
died at Williston, Aug. 13, 1864. 

2 Born in Boston, Jan. 6, 1811 ; died in Washington, T>. C, March 11, 1874. 

8 Born at Hanover, N. H., April 4, 1810 ; died at Jamaica Plain, June 8, 1888. 
A memoir of him by Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., is in 2 Proceedings, vol. iv. 
pp. 320-335. He announced the subject of his poem in these words, — " Our 
Country and its Hopes, the theme I choose." 
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of two bottles to a scholar, cannot but earnestly desire that the Baccha- 
nalian practices should be reformed. 

[1847.] 

[26 August.] At XII. a long procession started from Harvard Hall, 
of the <1> B K Society. I was the oldest Cambridge graduate who 
walked. 

The exercises commenced with instrumental music. 

Next followed a short and well adapted prayer by the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, of Worcester. 

This was followed by a fine oration, of 1^ hour, by George P. Marsh, 
Esq.,1 D. C. 1820. 

At the meeting of the Society this day, Theophilus Parsons, H. U. 
1815, was chosen President. 

By a large majority it was voted to dispense with wine at our future 
anniversaries. This was a great improvement in the habits of Society. 
Formerly the average of wine on some occasions was two bottles to 
each student ! I accordingly dined with the Society the 20"^ time. 
Rev. E. Everett Hale as chaplain of the day asked a blessing. The 
price of a ticket was $1.25 cts. 

After dinner Mr. Parsons, as presiding officer, made an interesting 
speech, in which he spoke of himself as an old man. I started up and 
remarked that I objected to the sentiment that he was an old man, as 
some at my end of the table were settled in life before he was born. 
Mr. Parsons replied by some pleasant personalities. He spoke of 
meeting Dr. Harris and myself on a certain occasion, when the Dr. 
gave me some valuable information. After my departure, Dr. Harris 
spoke to Mr. Parsons in words to this effect, — Now brother Pierce will 
go home, and make a particular record of what he has heard from me. 
In short, continued the Dr., he will leave " the recording angel " but 
little or nothing to record. This brought up another speaker who 
stated, that in company with Judge Davis I was once asked, where a 
certain person was born ? To which I replied, I know not. " Then," 
said Judge Davis, " I don't believe that he was born anywhere." In 
short, the whole meeting was one of perpetual jest, repartee, and good 
humor, sufiicient to give evidence that wine is by no means necessary 
to a social gathering. 

The oldest members present were, 1790, Quincy, alas ! my only 
senior present of H. U. Society; 1795, Bemis ; 1796, Wm. Wells; 
1797, Wm. Abbot, Dr. Warren ; 1798, Devereux, Willard. C. C. 
Lee, of Alexandria, Virg., H. U. 1819, contributed much to the enter- 

1 Born at Woodstock, Vt, March 17, 1801 ; graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1820; died at Vallombrosa, Italy, July 23, 1882. 
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tainment of the company by his stories and songs. The oldest graduate 
of other colleges present was Jeremiah Mason, Y. C. 1788, born 27 
April, 1768. 

[1848.] 

[24 August.] At XII. 346 of the Society of * B K moved from 
Harvard Hall to the Church. 

Rev. C. A. Bartol offered a short and interesting prayer. 

Rev. Horace Bushnell * of Hartford, Conn., delivered an address, of 
1 hour & 27 minutes, on Play and Work. It completely enchained the 
attention of this large audience. 

Next succeeded a poem on The Times, of 84 minutes, by Epes 
Sargent,^ Editor of the Transcript. 

I then dined with the Society the 21st time. The chaplain, Rev. C. 
A. Bartol asked the blessing. This was but the 2d year in which the 
Society dispensed with wine. Theophilus Parsons presided, and con- 
tributed greatly to the amusement of all present by his inexhaustible 
humor. I was the oldest graduate at dinner. We had few or no 
strangers of distinction, such as sometimes favor us with their company 
on such occasions. 

In the course of some informal remarks which followed the 
reading of the extracts from Dr. Pierce's memoirs, the Presi- 
dent related several interesting reminiscences of Dr. Pierce, 
and said that the most sympathetic piece of characterization 
which he remembered to have seen in the volumes was a 
sketch of President Kirkland. As Dr. Kirkland was for many- 
years a member of this Society, and no memoir of him had 
been printed in the Collections, he hoped that Dr. Pierce's 
sketch might be inserted in the Proceedings. 

From the record it appears that Dr. Kirkland was chosen a 
member in January, 1796, and that a letter resigning his mem- 
bership was read at the meeting in April, 1828, shortly after his 
resignation of the Presidency of Harvard University. At the 
meeting in June, 1840, held a few weeks after his death, Rev. 
Alexander Young was requested to prepare a memoir for pub- 
lication in the Collections, — the unwritten rule of the Society 
which limits its memoirs to those persons whose membership 
is terminated by death not having been adopted at that time. 

1 Bom in New Preston, Conn., April 14, 1802 ; graduated at Yale College in 
1827 ; died in Hartford, Feb. 17, 1876. 

2 Born in Gloucester, Mass., Sept. 27, 1813 ; chosen an Honorary Member o! 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, in 1847; and died in Boston, Dec. 31, 1880. 
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As Mr. Young had already printed the memorial discourse 
preached before the New South Society, he probably was 
reluctant to write a second sketch of Dr. Kirkland's life and 
character, and no other appointment was made by the Histori- 
cal Society. Mr. Young's discourse was no doubt regarded as 
fully answering the purpose intended by the publication of a 
memoir in the Collections. Rev. Dr. Pierce's sketch is as 
follows : — 

President KirMand. 

On Lord's day, 26 April, 1840, died at the boardinghouse of Widow 
Otis Fairbanks, Otis Place, Boston, the Rev. John Thornton Kirklaud, 
D. D., LL. D., late President of Harvard University, aged 69 years, 
8 months, 9 days. 

He was son of the Rev. Samuel Kirkland, who spent his life as mis- 
sionary, first to the Seneca, and then to the Oneida tribe of Indians. 
The wife of this missionary, and mother of the President, was Jerusha 
Bingham, daughter of Mr. Jabez Bingham, of Salisbury, Connecticut, 
and niece of President Eleazer Wheelock, of Dartmouth College. He 
descended on the maternal side from Miles Standish, the redoubtable 
military officer of the Pilgrim band which first settled Plymouth, in 
New England, 1620. 

I shall not here more particularly record his ancestry, as this is done 
in so ample and satisfactory a manner by the Rev. Alexander Young, 
one of his successors in the New South Church, Boston, in a double 
sermon preached to his people both forenoon and afternoon, of 3 May, 
1840, and printed by vote of said Society. 

John Thornton Kirkland, with a twin brother, George Whitefield, 
was born in Herkimer, in the house of Gen. Herkimer, of Herkimer 
County, N. Y., whither his mother had repaired from the Indian coun- 
try, on 17 August, 1770. His name was given out of respect to an 
eminent benefactor of the family and of this country in England. The 
Indians called him Agonewiska, or fair face. 

Mrs. Kirkland soon returned with her children to Oneida, where she 
resided two years. At that time apprehending danger from the ap- 
proach of hostilities with Great Britain, she resided awhile in Windham, 
Conn., her mother's native place. Receiving £50 sterling from the 
Society in Scotland for propagating Christian Knowledge, she pur- 
chased a small place in Stockbridge, then a frontier town, where her 
son lived with her till he went to Andover Academy, and resided as a 
beneficiary in the family of the late Lieut. Gov. Samuel Phillips, in 
March, 1784. Here he was under the tuition of Dr. Eliphalet Pear- 
son, an eminent scholar and critic, who pronounced this pupil the best 
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but one whom he had ever instructed. Who this distinguished scholar 
was, there are now, it is believed, no means of determining. 

On 4 April, 1786, young Kirkland was admitted at an advanced 
standing into the freshman class, he paying the smallest sum, on ac- 
count of his father's poverty, which the regulations in such cases 
provided admit. 

Here he distinguished himself as a scholar, though in a brief auto- 
biography extant he says, not so highly as he might and ought to have 
done. He acknowledges and laments that the absurd notions then 
prevalent at college of hard study as inconsistent with genius hindred 
him from making that application and improvement which he might 
otherwise have accomplished. 

His rank, however, in the class was high, and on taking his degree he 
delivered the Latin salutatory oration, at that time the second part in 
honor assigned to his class, as there was but one English oration. 
This salutatory oration was delivered down to my times in college, 
though in manuscript, as an extraordinary specimen of elegant college 
Latinity. 

On leaving college young Kirkland was for a year usher in Andover 
Academy, where he had fitted for college. Some of his letters to class- 
mates while he was there have been preserved, and evince fine taste, 
beautiful composition, and a longing ambition. 

On leaving Andover he seems to have vibrated for some time between 
the purposes of studying law and divinity. At length he went to Stock- 
bridge and studied some time with Dr. Stephen West, an eminent divine, 
yet ultra-Hopkinsian. Tlie extravagance of this teacher's system had 
the effect to determine his pupil never to become a divine of that 
stamp. 

Accordingly he came to Cambridge as a resident graduate, where 
with his classmate Emerson and other kindred souls he pursued theolog- 
ical studies, unbiassed by the shackles of human creeds. 

While here, on the resignation of Amos Crosby, he was on 16 
November, 1792, when a little more than 22 years of age, my senior 
year at college, chosen logical and metaphysical tutor. He now moved 
in a sphere adapted to call forth his peculiar powers. I distinctly re- 
member what a privilege the more reflecting students thought it to 
enjoy the instructions of such a scholar and genius. He rendered our 
recitations peculiarly attractive by rich and copious illustrations of the 
various subjects which successively occurred. 

Under the administration of the stiff and unbending, yet honest and 
conscientious President Willard, who feared to treat his most exemplary 
pupils with the least familiarity lest it should engender contempt, this 
young tutor was a complete gentleman in his manners ; and he aimed 
to treat the students as gentlemen that, if possible, he might make 

19 
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them so. Such was our respect for his talents and character that 
I believe no advantage was ever taken of this urbanity. 

But what increased the admiration of our new tutor to the highest 
possible degree was the peculiar propriety, the rich glow, and the won- 
derful variety of his devotional exercises. 

These had been conducted by President Willard, who, as young 
Kirkland once said of him, seemed not to have the principle of taste in 
his nature, with singular infelicity of manner and of matter, with a 
tiresome monotony, and with ceaseless repetitions of the most common- 
place thoughts. The tutors in general were only the more interesting 
in this service because they did not officiate so often. But young Kirk- 
land in his very first devotional exercise may justly have been said 
to electrify the audience. With such singular felicity did he utter him- 
self, so well selected were his expressions, and so admirably adapted to 
the real purposes of devotion, that the attention of every student was 
arrested, and they who had been in the habit of attending the chapel 
exercises with dull formality now found in them the highest possible 
entertainment both of the head and heart. Nor was this a merely 
accidental effect which repetition had the tendency to diminish. It was 
found that every additional exercise of this highly gifted man was a 
fresh manifestation of the qualities which were at first so engaging. 
Indeed, students of the finest capacities and the best memories main- 
tained that not a single expression in these devotions was used twice, 
but that they evinced not only the greatest fertility of thought and of 
expression, but also exhaustless variety. No wonder that these circum- 
stances rendered him the favorite officer and instructor. 

It was difficult to account for this singular felicity in his devotional 
services till, since his death, it has been ascertained that they were all 
precomposed with the most diligent and untiring exactness and care. 

Mr. Kirkland first preached as a candidate at the New South Church, 
Boston, on 23 August, 1793. On 13 October the Society recommended 
to the Church to invite him to settle with them. Accordingly, on 23 
October, he was unanimously chosen by the Church their pastor, in 
which election the Society concurred on the 27th of said month. 

His ordination took place on 5 February, 1794, Dr. Tappan, a mod- 
erate Calvinist, HoUis Professor of Divinity in Harvard University, 
preaching the sermon ; his father giving the charge ; and the Rev. Dr. 
Belknap tendering the fellowship of the churches. So far was young 
Kirkland at this time from taking his stand as a Unitarian that it is 
observable in a prayer which he composed on commencing the study of 
theology there is this remarkable close, " To Thee, with the Saviour 
and Spirit, be all glory. Amen." 

The reason of his selecting Dr. Tappan to preach his ordination ser- 
mon doubtless was that he was one of the most popular preachers of 
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the day. He was not, indeed, a thorough-going and consistent Cal- 
vinist, as appears from a controversy extant with Dr. Spring, of New- 
buryport, in which the latter is commonly thought to have gained 
the advantage. Nor did he ever, in his almost constant preaching ia 
the pulpits of this vicinity, deliver a sermon upon either of the five 
points of Calvinism so called. But his sermons and prayers commonly 
contained expressions savoring of the peculiarities of the Genevan Re- 
former. Indeed, in a conversation with me he maintained the propriety 
and expediency of using such terms, though you might annex a different 
meaning to them from that which is generally understood- Neverthe- 
less, the Hon. George Cabot told me that he considered Dr. Tappan a 
first-rate preacher. 

From his first settlement in the ministry Mr. Kirkland' took a distin- 
guished rank as a writer and preacher. So few were his competitors at 
that time that it may be said of him that he 

" Bore, like the Turk, no rival near the throne." 

Men of first-rate distinction, such as Chief Justice Parsons, joined his 
Society. He was perhaps more remarkable for his social powers than 
for pulpit talents, so that he at once became a favorite with intellectual 
men, such as Judge Parsons, George Cabot, Fisher Ames, Christopher 
Gore, Alexander Hamilton, &c., &c., &c. Remaining single, he could 
the more conveniently accept invitations to dine, which were constantly 
pouring in upon him. On such occasions he was much distinguished for 
powers of conversation, evincing a knowledge of men and things and an 
original vein of thought truly captivating. 

In Boston he had no rival in the pulpit till the ordination of William 
Ellery Channing, 1 June, 1803, and of Joseph Stevens Buckminster, 
30 Jan., 1805. These served to divert, in some measure, the attention 
which had been appropriated to himself alone. Yet even these brilliant 
and growing geniuses did not render discerning men insensible to the 
real merits of Mr. Kirkland. So far was he from envying their talents 
that he was loud in their praises, and was the author of the expression 
so generally applied to those times that they had introduced " a new era 
in preaching." 

So often did he dine in public, and so much of his time was occupied 
in company, that many wondered how he could find time for writing his 
fine sermons. But the wonder will be lessened when it is known that 
he sat up late at night, and often repeated his discourses, not only 
abroad, but at home.^ 

1 In his discourse on the Life anil Character of Dr. Kirkland, Mr. Young says 
(p. 41) : "It was not uncommon for him to bring into the pulpit half a dozen 
sermons or more, and, on the instant, construct from their pages a new sermon as 
he went along, turning the leaves backwards and forwards, and connecting tliem 
together by the threads of his extemporaneous discourse." 
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In company it was observable how readily he could adapt himself to 
all classes of society. The most gifted knew best the value of his 
company. But he never showed a conscious superiority to the hum- 
blest individuals with whom he came in contact, always acting upon his 
own favorite maxim not to " betray so much self-love as is inconsistent 
with a due respect to the self-love of others." 

On 16 October, 1799, his classmate, William Emerson, who had been 
settled in Harvard, but who could not support his family there with the 
moderate salary allowed him, was translated to the First Church, in 
Boston, the people there paying the debts which he had contracted 
in Harvard without the prospect of ever extinguishing them by his 
own efforts. Mr. Emerson was a handsome man, genteel in his man- 
ners, a popular writer and speaker, and of a consuming ambition. The 
distinction of his classmate, Kirkland, which he could never hope to 
attain, was a constant " thorn in his flesh." Yet such was the respect 
which Mr. Emerson could not but feel for his classmate, and so little 
disposed was Mr. Kirkland to assume airs of superiority, and at the 
same time so attentive to his friend, that they invariably co-operated 
with much harmony.'' 

The published discourses which gave this aspiring preacher his greatest 
celebrity were : 

1. A sermon before the Antient & Honorable Artillery Company, 
1 June, 1795. This was so popular at the time of delivery as to be 
clapped ! 

2. A Fast Sermon, 9 May, 1798. In this he evinced the singular 
faculty of attacking errors without offensive personalities, and of main- 
taining general principles to almost universal acceptance, which had they 
been distinctly applied to the party politics of the day would have 
excited bitter opposition, even in his own Society. 

1 In a brief memoir of Mr. Emerson, written for the Collections, Rev. S. C. 
Thaeher, Dr. Kirkland's immediate successor in the pulpit of the New South 
Church, says of Mr. Emerson ■ " He was a man of lively and vigorous talents, 
and possessed the rare felicity of having them so constantly at command, that his 
literary efforts are almost all of nearly equal excellence. He possessed great 
diligence and activity in every pursuit in which he engajied, and was remark- 
ably methodical and exact in the distribution of his time. If we were to select 
any single feature as marking his character more distinctly than any other, we 
should say it was the singular propriety with which he filled every station to 
which he was called. His strong curiosity led him to engage in a great variety 
of studies ; and his love of activity allowed his friends to lay upon him the 
burden of a great multitude of occupations in the various literary and charitable 
societies of which he was a member. ... In all the private relations of life he 
was most exemplary and conscientious. His purity was without a stain. His 
integrity was above all suspicion. No man delighted more in the happiness of 
his friends, or would more actively and disinterestedly exert himself to promote 
it." — See 2 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. i. pp. 254-258. 
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3. On 22 June, 1798, he published a discourse delivered at the 
funeral of Dr. Belknap, which was considered a fine exhibition of 
power, especially considering the short time afforded for its prepa- 
ration. 

4. On 19 July, 1798, he delivered a much admired oration before 
the $ B K Society at Cambridge. From the circumstances of its 
appropriateness, as well as ingenuity, it was considered a singularly 
happy production. At that time the sentiments of the French infidel 
philosophers, from the prevalent sympathy of our countrymen with the 
French in shaking off the restraints of royalty, were making alarming 
progress in this country. In promotion of the same unrighteous and 
ungodly cause Godwin's Political Justice, a mischievous English work, 
had just been republished in Boston. At this critical period, as one of 
the first occupants of the field, Mr. Kirkland devoted the whole powers 
of his mind to counteract the evil. He accordingly wrote his oration 
with great care, committed it wholly to memory, and delivered it in a 
truly oratorical manner. It was received with unbounded plaudits, 
and, it is said that the Hon. George Cabot distributed one thousand 
copies, as the best means he could devise for meeting the exigencies 
of the times. 

5. But the mental effort which was most signally manifested and 
honored was a sermon delivered 29 December, 1799, the Lord's day 
after the news of Washington's death had arrived at Boston. This 
sermon was considered by the best judges as a singularly happy produc- 
tion. It was read with high gratification at the South, as well as in 
these regions. It was reviewed with high honors by the celebrated Dr. 
Miller, in a New York Review. It was probably the principal instru- 
ment of procuring for Mr. Kirkland the title of D.D. from Princeton 
College, N. J., in 1802, when he was but 32 years of age. Had this 
degree been deferred till the Odium Theologicum had begun to prevail 
in our land it would have been difficult for the Faculty of this Univer- 
sity to unite in conferring such an honor on such a reputed heretic. 

Dr. Kirkland continued to discharge his pulpit duties to rare accept- 
ance, and to constitute the delight of the social parties into which he 
freely entered, till a vacancy occurred in the Presidency of Harvard 
University, by the death of President Webber. Then it was that the 
friends of Harvard University, with wonderful unanimity, fixed on Dr. 
Kirkland to fill the vacancy. I myself heard George Cabot declare, 
" If you wish to elevate the University to the highest degree of pros- 
perity of which it is susceptible, elect Dr. Kirkland for its President. 
Choose any other man, and it will remain on the same dead level to 
which it has for so long a time descended." 

Accordingly, Dr. Kirkland was elected President of Harvard Uni- 
versity by the Corporation 7 Aug., 1810. The election was confirmed 
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by the Overseers 23 August. His letter of acceptance was commu- 
nicated on 1 October. He was inducted into office on 14 November, 
1810, with unusual demonstrations of joy and hope. 

But the year before his induction into this office he wrote a biography 
of Fisher Ames, to be prefixed to a collection of his works. Tliis effort 
cost him great labor, as well as taxed the patience of his friends. So 
difficult was it to fix his attention to the undertaking, and to procure 
copy in any season to meet the demands of the printer who was engaged 
to publish it, that his friend George Cabot went once, if not oftener, 
to his study with the avowed determination not to leave it till he had 
obtained the desired supply. This happened on an afternoon when the 
Boston Association met at Dr. Kirkland's. So wholly was he absorbed 
Hi the requisite preparation that he did not for once come down stairs 
to welcome or see his brethren, or even to take tea with them ! 

At the University he was singularly honored and beloved. A new 
impulse was given to its reputation ; and the numbers of its students 
were much increased. Many valuable improvements were executed. 
Men of the first talents were called into the instruction and government 
of the College. 

On 1 November, 1814, University Hall was completed; and on au 
Exhibition day the President dedicated it by a short address & prayer. 
Then for the first time were religious exercises appointed to be held in 
the chapel for the students exclusively, with the families of the teachers. 
The President was expected to preach half of the time, and the Hollis 
Professor of Divinity the other half. 

I recollect when dining in company with President Kirkland about 
this time, Dr. Freeman remarked to him that the sermons which had 
procured him the Presidency would certainly be fitted to deliver after 
he had become President. Dr. Kirkland at once made this shrewd 
reply : " Ah ! the government of the University chose me for what I 
could do ! " 

It would be difficult to estimate the amount of good which the Presi- 
dent did at the University by removing deeply-rooted prejudices, by 
fostering genius, even lavishing from his own moderate means funds 
which have proved essential aids to many poor students, and but for 
which they must have left the University with their education un- 
finished. From the estimation in which he was holden fresh funds 
were supplied to the University, new professorships were founded, and 
additional buildings erected. Great improvements were made in the 
studies pursued. 

In the government of the College President Kirkland was lenient, 
in the opinion of many, to a hurtful extent. Some maintain that essen- 
tial injury accrued to the institution from the continuance of members 
there, through his reluctance to exclude them, who served greatly to 
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corrupt all with whom they came in contact. Be this as it may, he was 
very generally beloved, even by the dissolute and unprincipled. What- 
ever complaints they uttered of the punishment, which without doubt 
they richly deserved, their regard for the President generally remained 
unabated. 

While he was thus popularly fulfilling the duties of his office he was, 
early in August, 1827, when 57 years of age, suddenly seized with 
paralysis, which disabled him from officiating as President on the ap- 
proaching Commencement. It did not, liowever, prevent the consum- 
mation of his nuptials with ElizatKJth Cabot, the daughter of his 
tried friend, George Cabot. They were married on 1 September, 
1827. 

It was not long after this event before the Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch, 
the famous mathematician and a member of the Corporation, became so 
dissatisfied with the fiscal concerns of the University, not because he 
doubted for one moment the honesty of the President or of the Treas- 
urer, Judge Davis, but because he thought them not managed according 
to his notions of propriety, that he expressed himself in such a manner 
as contributed, with other causes, to the resignation of the President, on 
29 March, 1828. This event produced at the time a high excitement 
among many devoted friends of Harvard. The students almost univer- 
sally bewailed the measure, and were for a season for venting their 
resentment against the supposed authors. This feeling was particularly 
observable on the first Commencement after the resignation. Almost 
all the speakers testified in their compositions the most ardent feelings 
of attachment toward the President, and deep regret that his course was 
so prematurely run.* 

It can hardly be doubted that paralysis had considerably affected 
not only his corporeal but mental powers. It was therefore probably 
wise, all things considered, that his connexion with the University 
should then terminate. 

Immediately after his resignation the President with his wife jour- 
neyed over the Southern and Western States. He went nowhere but 
he met some of his former pupils, who failed not to manifest toward 
him the most cordial and respectful attachment. 

They next took the tour of Europe. During their absence the 

1 Mr. Young remarks in his Discourse (p. 55) ; " Let it be remembered, that the 
only charge ever whispered against Dr. Kirkland was that he did not know how 
to take care of money, manage accounts, and keep records. His deficiency in 
this respect is freely admitted by his warmest friends, and he himself was fully 
aware of it. But the man who before his elevation to the presidency was known 
never to have attended to his own pecuniary affairs, ouglit not to have been 
expected to keep the books or watch over the financial concerns of the College. 
He was elected to be its President, — not its clerk, its steward, or its banker." 
See also Quincy's History of Harvard University, vol. ii. pp. 353-372. 
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President wrote home letters to several friends which are said to be 
full of sound sense and valuable information. 

He returned home without essential benefit to his health ; and though 
his bright intellectual powers were evidently somewhat afifected, yet his 
former pupils of every age and class have been astonished to find them- 
selves and their very names recognized by their beloved President. In 
this respect he had the advantage of the present incumbent, Quincy, 
who, it is said, is commonly obliged to ask almost every student's name 
during his whole residence at the College. 

For some years it has been manifest to his friends that his health and 
strength, both his bodily and mental powers, were gradually declining. 
Nothing could have been more fortunate in respect of his worldly cir- 
cumstances than his matrimonial connexion. For this has furnished 
him with the means of procuring whatever supplies his wants or conve- 
nience have required. Otherwise, as he probably reserved not a single 
dollar for future necessities, he must have been dependent for support 
on the charity of friends. The only regret which his friends have 
generally expressed at his condition has been that he should have ap- 
peared in public in a dress better adapted to a devotee of fashion than 
to a late venerable President of the University and preacher of the 
gospel. Though in this respect his wife is supposed grievously to have 
erred in judgment, yet it is the uniform testimony of those acquainted 
with the facts that she has taken care of him and watched over hira 
through the whole of his protracted illness with devoted affection and 
untiring fidelity. 

For several of the last weeks of his life he has been losing his mental 
powers, so as to make singular mistakes in conversing with friends, and 
sometimes so as not to recognize his wife. 

At length, on Lord's day, 26 April, 1840, he calmly fell asleep in 
death, aged 69 years, 8 months, and 9 days. 

As he had been so long out of office, in private life, the family first 
intended that his funeral should be from the house of his brother-in-law, 
Henry Cabot, Esq. But Governor Everett and others prevailed on 
them to alter the arrangements, and have a public funeral from the 
New South Church, where he was formerly pastor ; and though notice 
to this effect was given only in the evening previous to the funeral, yet 
it was attended by a large number of his former friends and pupils. 
There were 13 present who stand before me in the Catalogue. The 
exercises consisted of a dirge, a hymn, and a prayer by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Young. It was regretted that Gov. Everett, of the first class, 
1811, which was graduated under his Presidency had not been appointed 
to deliver a eulogy at the funeral. As this was not done, there was a 
meeting of alumni at Dr. Palfrey's, where the Governor was appointed 
for this service. But as he was about to embark for Europe, he is under- 
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stood to have declined the service, and Deau Palfrey, Professor in the 
Divinity School, Cambridge, was chosen in his place. 

In the mean time Dr. Parkman, of the New North Church, delivered 
a funeral sermon upon the President, in Brattle Square Church, Boston, 
whose pastor, the Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, is the President's nephew. 
By vote of the Society a copy of the sermon was solicited for the press, 
and it was accordingly printed. The text was, John v. 35, " He was a 
burning and a shining light." The same day, namely, on 3 May, the 
Rev. Alexander Young preached all day from Daniel v. 11, 12, "Light 
and understanding and wisdom and knowledge, and an excellent spirit 
were found in him." The Society asked a copy for the press; and it 
was accordingly published with copious notes and an appendix, Amount- 
ing in the whole to 104 pages. 

This is a most cordial tribute of respect and affection from one who 
had spent 7 years under his tuition, and enjoyed his uninterrupted 
friendship and counsels. The last time the President preached in the 
New South Church was 15 April, 1827. 

Mr. Young has evidently taken great pains to gather facts from all 
quarters which may serve to throw light on the character and family of 
the President. He wrote letters to all persons who, he thought, could 
give the desired information. I was so happy as to furnish him with 
the autobiography ou p. 24, the prayer on p. 80, and the hints on read- 
ing on 100. These I had some time since obtained from Dr. Harris, 
to whom they had been given by Dr. Kirkland not to be returned. I 
not only furnished Mr. Young with these papers, but also with a com- 
plete list of the President's published pamphlets, as also with a list 
of such as he had been requested, but had refused or neglected to 
publish. 

On Thursday, 4 June, at IV. p. m., the time appointed for the eulogy 
on President Kirkland, there was a meeting in the Rev. Alexander 
Young's church. 

The exercises commenced with a voluntary on the organ. Mr. Young 
read a hymn, which was sung to solemn music. 

Dr. Ware, Senior, who by reason of obscure vision groped his way 
into the pulpit, next offered a short prayer. 

Dean Palfrey then read a eulogy, of 1 hour and 46 minutes. He 
stated what he conceived to be the prominent traits in his character, 
avoiding the course which had already been occupied by the two former 
eulogists. He did not claim for him universal genius or scholarship, but 
endeavored to give an impartial account of his qualifications and defects. 

He spoke of the impulse which Dr. Kirkland gave to literature on 
assuming the Presidency, of the increasing number of students, and of 
the men of genius and talents whom he gathered around him to assist 
in instruction. 

9a 
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He had previously mentioned that he came forward as a preacher 
when there were no preachers of distinction in the capital, and thus 
commenced what he himself afterwards denominated " a new era in 
preaching." 

But though the President constantly preached one half of the time, 
from 1 November, 1814, during his continuance in office, yet the Dean 
said not one word of his religious influence at the University. Some 
suppose that but little could be said on this subject. Others maintain that 
he was of essential service to the young students of divinity, and that 
he also recommended the religion of the gospel to others who would not 
otherwise have been so favorably disposed toward it. 

The eulogy, on the whole, was rather dry. Fewer, by many, were 
present to hear it than attended the funeral. This circumstance con- 
firmed the opinion of the most judicious friends of the President that it 
would have been better to have had the eulogy on the day of the 
funeral. 

In reflecting upon my own relation to the President, I cannot but 
add my feeble tribute to the excellence of his social qualities and to the 
improving nature of his conversation. He was my tutor for 8 months 
at the University. He has ever since treated me with kind attentions. 
Never have I known one who in the freedom of social converse threw 
out more original thoughts.^ He invariably acted upon his own maxim 
not to betray so much self-love as not to respect the self-love of 
others. 

He felt conscious of his defects. I well remember that sometime in 
1814, when it was contemplated to have public worship in University 
Hall, which was then building, instead of worshipping, as had always 
been the custom, in the meetinghouse of the First Society, Dr. Free- 
man remarked to him, in company, " The sermons which procured for 
you the Presidency, will certainly be suitable for you to deliver as 
President." " Ah ! " rejoined the President, " the Corporation chose me 
for what I could do." ^ 

i In a marginal note Dr. Pierce refers to a later volume of his Memoirs, 
where is the following " Anecdote of President Kirkland. — President Kirkland 
was not married till late in life. When joked about his bachelorship he always 
had some ready reply. I remember when dining with liim at Lieut. Got. 
Phillips's, in a large party, as some one was jesting with him about his single 
life, he said he would reply in the language of an Indian, member of his father's 
congregation among the Indians, in conversation with some whites who wished 
to elicit his opinions upon matrimony, he suddenly inquired, ' Do you wish to 
know what kind of a wife I should choose ■? ' Upon their answer in the afflrma- 
tive, he took a piece of board, and with some chalk drew the rough sketch of a 
female form. ' There,' said he, ' is the kind of wife I should like, no like 'em, 
rub 'em out' This put all the company in good humor, and at once turned the 
current of conversation." 

^ Already mentioned. — Marginal note hy Ren. Dr. Pierce. 
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He once observed, " It is hard work wheu we are obliged to thiuk 
what to write, instead of writing what we think." 

At the ordination dinner of the Rev. John Pierpont, 14 April, 1819, 
he gave the following sentiment, "The principal doctrine of the Anti- 
sectarian sect, that goodness consists iu being good." He complained 
that some Southern papers, in publishing this sentiment, altered it to 
this effect, " goodness consists in doing good," as if he intended to main- 
tain, contrary to his well known sentiments, that goodness consists in 
beneficence alone. 

Some of his discourses which were highly approved by the best 
judges have already been mentioned. 

His discourse at the funeral of the Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster, 12 
June, 1812, on "Thou destroyest the hope of man," was good. It 
was desired for the press. But he could not be induced to publish it. 

His Dudleian Lecture on the Errors of Popery, in May, 1813, 
received the high commendation of Chief Justice Parsons. Yet so far 
from preparing it for the press, as he has been desired, it was a number 
of years before he copied it so as to secure the fee, of about $25, which 
is given to the preacher on condition that a fair copy is lodged in the 
archives of the College. 

His Convention Sermon, in 1813, gave high satisfaction to his 
friends. But no persuasion could prevail on him to copy it for the 
press. 

His Election Sermon, 29 May, 1816, gained him deserved celebrity. 

The paralysis which seized him at 57 years of age affected not merely 
his corporeal, but, as is common in such cases, his mental powers. His 
friends could not but regret that on visiting foreign lands he should 
ezhibit the wreck only of his superior mind. On his return he walked 
much in the streets for the benefit of exercise, but it was with growing 
difficulty. In his effort to go forward he was obliged to describe a semi- 
circle with his right leg every time he advanced. 

Such was the failure of his mental faculties, as well as of his bodily 
strength, for the last few months, that many of his friends have for- 
borne to visit him ; and they who called to show their respect and love 
have been painfully affected by the woful changes which they have 
witnessed in him. 

It may be truly said to have been a relief to his best friends to wit- 
ness his exit ; for there was not the least prospect of his restoration to 
health or reason, and his bodily sufferings were such as they might very 
naturally wish to see terminated. 

His death was therefore generally considered rather as a merciful 
release than as an event to be greatly deplored. 

The following is a list, as far as known, of Dr. Kirkland's publica- 
tions : — 
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1. Sermon before the Ancient & Hon. Art., 1 June, 1795. 

2. Sermon on the National Fast, 9 May, 1798. 

3. Funeral Sermon on Dr. Belknap, 22 June, 1798. 

4. Oration before the * B K, 19 July, 1798. 

5. On the death of Gen. Washington, 29 December, 1799. 

6. At the ordination of Rev. John Pipon, Taunton, 15 Jan., 1800. 

7. Before the Mass. Char. Fire Society, 29 May, 1801. 

8. Before the Mass. Soc. for sup. Intemp«e, 27 May, 1814. 

9. Election Sermon, 26 May, 1816. 

10. On the death of Hon. George Cabot, 18 Ap., 1823. 

Notices of Fisher Ames, prefixed to his Works. 
Sermon in " A Gen. View of Xnty." 1809. 
Life of Commodore Preble, Port Folio. 1810. 
Review of Rev Abiel Abbot, &c. Gen. Repos. 1812. 
Obituary Notice of Dr. John Lathrop, Xn. Dis. 1816. 
On John Adams & Thomas Jefferson, 30 Oct., 1826. 
Letter to Judge Davis on the Holy Land, 31 May, 1832. 

In Collections of Mass. Histor. Soc. 

Answer to queries resp. Indians. Vol. iv. 1795. 
Notices of Gen. Lincoln. Vol. iii. Sec. Ser. 1815. 
Sketch of life of Caleb Gannett. Vol. viii. 
Notice of Professor Peck. Vol. x. 

In Monthly Anthology. 

Review of the Xn. Monitor, No. 3. Vol. iii. 

Address of the Editors. Vol. iv. 

Memoir for the Boston Atheneum. 

Review of Mem. of Dr. Priestley. 

An essay on the seasons. 

Review of Dr. Joseph Lathrop's sermons. 

An essay of sympathy. 

Review of the Xn. Monitor, No. 6. 

Character of Hon. Fisher Ames. 

Review of McFarland on heresies. 

Essay on truth. 

Anecdote of Franklin. 

Review of Coelebs. 

An essay on advice. 

Review of Eliot & Allen's Biog. Diet. 

Review of Memoirs of Dr. Wheelock. 

Discourses which Dr. Kirkland was requested, but declined or omitted 
to publish : — 

1. Commemoration of Plymouth landing. 22 Dec, 1808. 

2. Before Soc. for Xn. knowledge, piety, & charity. May, 1808. 
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3. Before the Humane Society. June, 1810. 

4. On leaving Church Green. 4 Nov., 1810. 

5. Ordination, Rev. S. C. Thacher. 15 May, 1811. 

6. At interment Rev. J. S. Buckminster. 12 June, 1812. 

7. Dudleian Lecture. May, 1813. 

8. Convention Sermon. 27 May, 1813. 

9. Ordination of Rev. Edward Everett. 9 Feb., 1814. 

10. Ordination of Rev. Francis Jackson. Kov., 1816. 

11. Ordination of Rev. Thomas Prentiss. 26 Mar., 1817. 

12. Death of Rev. S. C. Thacher. 29 March, 1818. 

13. Ordination, Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood. 21 Oct., 1818. 

14. Before Soc. for prop, the Gospel. 5 Nov., 1818. 

15. Ordination of Rev. G. B. Ingersoll. May, 1822.1 

16. Sermon to the young. Cambridge, 1826. 

17. Sermon bef. Soc. for prom. theo. educa. 27 Aug., 1816. 

I find, on examination, that I have heard and read 67 discourses of 
President Kirkland, though a few of this number were repetitions. 

[In a later volume of Dr. Pierce's memoir is the following record : ] 

The pupils of President Kirkland contributed to the erection of an 
elegant stone monument to his memory, with the following inscription, 
said to have been written by Rev. Nathaniel L. Frothingham, D.D., 
with the supervision of others : — 

JOANNI • THORNTON • KIRKLAND 

VIRO • HONORATO • DILECTO 

AVCTORITATE ■ SVAVITATE 

INGENII • ACVMINE • SERMONIS • VENV8TATE 

ET • ANIMI • QVADAM • ALTITVDINE 

PRAE8TANTI 

ACADEMIAE • HARVARDIANAE 

PER • ANNOS XVII • FAVSTOS • PRAESIDI 

AEQVO • VIGILANTI • BENIGNO ' PIO 

ALVMNI ■ GRATE • MEMORES 

HOC • MONVMENTVM • PONENDVM • CVRAVERVNT 

[On the other side.] 

JOANNES • THORNTON ' KIRKLAND 

VD'M ■ S'T-D 

DECESSIT ■ APRILIS • DIE • XXVI 

A-D-N • MDCCCXL 

AETATIS • SVAE ■ LXIX 

1 This is a slip of the pen ; .and the same error occurs in the list furnished by 
Dr. Pierce tor the appendix to Mr. Young's discourse. Tlie sermon referred to 
was preached at Burlington, Vt, May 30, 1822, at the ordination of Rev. George 
G. Ingersoll. 
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During the meeting conversational remarks, elicited by the 
more formal papers, were made by the President, Rev. Dr. 
Lucius R. Paige, Mr. Justin Winsor, Rev. Edward G. 
Porter, Rev. Henry F. Jenks, Rev. Dr. Edmund F. Slaf- 
TER, Dr. Samuel A. Green, and other members. 

Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., .was elected a Resident 
Member. 

A new serial, containing the proceedings at the April and 
May meetings, was ready for delivery at this meeting. 



